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Peace News 
NORTH AND SOUTH 


There are now about 550,000 people 
in Britain out of work. If the normal 
seasonal increase in unemployment 
takes place the number may be over 
600.000 by January and could soon 
reach the highest level since the end of 
the war. The percentage of the work- 
ing population now unemployed is 2.4. 
But the overall figures conceal much 
more serious situations in certain re- 
gions. The worst affected areas are 
the North-East, North-West, Wales, 
Scotland and Northern Ireland. Mer- 
seyside, for example, has 37,000 unem- 
ploved, 5.4 per cent of its work force. 
In the North-East the figure is 5.2 per 
cent, in the Hartlepools 12 per cent. 


Several suggestions have been made to 
meet this situation. The least imag- 
inative has come from the TUC, which 
asked the Chancellor to give industry 
“greater assurance than it had been 
given that investment would be profit- 
able” and to stimulate “‘a substantial 
increase in consumption.” One other 
suggestion that is unlikely to do much 
good is that the government should 
direct or encourage private industry to 
move to the North. This has been 
tried in the past, and private industry 
has shown itself reluctant to go where 
profits are less. 


The best proposals were made in last 
week’s Sunday Citizen which set out 
a number of specific socially beneficial 
projects. such as a housing develop- 
ment scheme in Newcastle and new 
nower stations in Scotland, which are 
badly needed, could be started almost 
immediately and which would bring 
jobs to the areas of highest unemploy- 
ment. 

But this is only a short-term answer. 
Behind the immediate problem of un- 
employment is the more basic one of 
the social poverty of the North and 
the consequent movement of popula- 
tion to the South. What the North 
needs is not just a new factory here, a 
new office block there, but a massive 
programme of better schools, better 
houses, re-developed towns and im- 
proved medical, social and cultural 
facilities. 


Tt is a question of the kind of Britain 
we want, not just now or next Feb- 
ruary, but over the next ten or twenty 
years. Do we want to see a vast in- 
dustrial area growing over the whole 
South-East corner of Britain while the 
North becomes increasingly poorer, 
or can we reverse the present trend 
and restore vitality to the regional and 
community life of all parts of ‘the 
country ? 


These pictures of the Park Hill flats 
in Sheffield show the sort of thing 
which needs doing and can be done: 
the flats are parts of a Corporation 
scheme to rebuild the whole city centre 
of Sheffield. (Photos, courtesy of the 
* Architectural Review.’) 
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Classified 


Terms : Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 2s. 6d 
@ox Nos. Is. extra), Please don't send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, l.endoo, 
N.I. Please semd advertisememts by first post 
Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed ndvertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, Landon, N.1. 


Meetings 


East and West: Shall the Twain Meet? V. V. 
Alexander. Sun., 16 Dec. 11 a.m. Conway Hall, 
W.C.L. 


Forum : ‘‘ Disarmament and the Social Services.” 
27 January, 1963, Denison House, Victoria, S.W.1. 
Enquiries, Sec., National Assembly of Women, 36 
Spencer St., E.C.1. 


Personal 


Committee of 100. Voluntary Sh/Typists, copy 
typists, fund-raisers, wanted and appreciated any 
time dayv/evening/weekend, to help expand the work 
of Welfare, Legal and Study Groups for Non- 
Violence. Please contact Helen Allegranza, EUS 
3377, Dick Sheppard House, 6 Endsleigh St., 
London, W.C.1. 


Committee of 100. Would all supporters, regional 
Committees, convenors, working groups and donors 
please note change of address for: Welfare and 
Legal Groun (Committee 100), Schools for Non- 
Violence - Committee 100: It is now Room 12, 
Dick Shennard House, 6 Endsleigh St., London, 
WC.1. Tel. : EUSton 1377. 
Elsa Boyd of Cape, South Africa, who sought piano- 
studio. Please write Box 137. 


Hypnotism by Ralnh Robinson. Consultant for 
gmervous disorders, blushing. nervous tension, emo- 
tional problems, slimming, inferiority comnlex, Sun- 
day to Thursday, daytime, evening. SPEedwell 3901. 


Peanuts Club - this week, Sunday (December 16). 
213 Bishopsgate. 


Single woman, 38, would like friend either sex, 
about own age, in Glasgow area if possible. In- 
ferests music. people. politics, theatre. All letters 
answered, Box No. 136. 


War Resisters’ International welcomes evifts of 


forcign stamps. 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Mdx. 


Work for Peace. Voluntary workers alwavs wel- 
eome «tf Peace News office, 10 am. - 6 p.m., 
especially Wednesday (to 9 p.m.) and Thursday. 5 
Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.1. 

World Tour. Pacifist, 18 years. going for approx. 1 
year, working and travelling, wants fellow wanderer. 
Box No. 135, 


Literature 


Britain's Otdest Socialist Weekly - vigorous, forth- 
right and consistent against war - the ‘* Socialist 
Leader." Indispensable to peace workers and uni- 
lateralists who want up-to-date information of home 
and world politics. Fourpence weekly. Obtainable 
from your newsagent or from 197 King's Cross Rd., 
London, W.C.1 


Peace Packets, a comprehensive Nterature service, 
keeping campaigners up to date with the latest pub- 
lications of many organisations. 20s. @ year, start 
now. Housman's (the PN  booksallers), 5 Cale 
donian Rd., London, N.1, 


Sarvodaya - Monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
Movement in India may be obtained from Hous- 
mans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
at 12s. yearly or 1s. (post 3d.) each issue. 


The Railway Review. The only and best informed 
TU newspaper. Trade union and political news. 
Railway problems and working conditions featured 
in every issue. Every Friday. 12 pages 4d 


Situations vacant 


Lady wanted to live in and look after elderly person 
in North London. Very light duties. Evenings and 
weekends free. Adequate remuneration. Phone any 
evening after 7 p.m. PALmers Green 0193. 


Accommodation vacant 


Comfortable bed-sitting room in large mansion flat, 
use of kitchen and bathroom for single person, 
vegetarian. CHIswick 3565. 


Large pleasant room with kitchenette offered at 
reduced rent to two supporters, who would some- 
times run flatlet house in owner's absence (prison or 
holiday). FRE 2183. 


Accommodation wanted 


Social worker, impecunious male, 27, seeks accom- 
modation. Would consider single room or living in 
unit with tolerant others. Box No. 134. 


For sale 


Magnificent Christmas Cards. Profit to refugees. 
6s. per doz. Also beautiful hand made cards from 
Jerusalem. They have rcal flowers from Holy Land, 
1s. each. Brochure available. Ali post free. War 
on Want, 9 Madeley Rd., London, W.5. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserse the right to 
select from notices sent tn To make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1 Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time. place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address} 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisemen! 


14-16 Dec, Fri-Sun 


Birmingham : 7 p.m. Friday to 7 p.m. Sunday. Bull 
Ring. Public Fast ‘‘ for a sane world."* Collection 
for War on Want. Films shown from van. Volun- 
teers for fasting, collecting, leafleting contact : Nor- 
man Burns, 140 Nuthurst Rd., 31. Midlands Com- 
mittee of 100. 


14 December, Friday 


Bexley, Kent: 8 p.m. 19 Hall Place Cresc. Mtg. to 
discuss future activities. New members welcome. 
PPU. 


Leadon, N.12: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Nether 
St. (nr. bottom of Alexandra Grove). Barnaby 
Martin . “‘ With Everyman III to Leningrad. FoR. 


Lendoa, W.C.11 12.30 p.m. Friends’ Int. Centre, 
32 Tavistock Sq. Joyce Butler, MP: ‘* News Com- 
mentary."’ Buffet lunch. SoF. 


15 December, Saturday 


Birmingham : Assemble 2.45 p.m. Six Ways, Erding- 
ton, for march along High St. YCND. 


London, N.W.1: 8 p.m. 23 Rochester Terr., Kentish 
Town. Christmas Party. The Four Fielders Folk 
Songs, refreshments. Admission 2s. 6d. in aid of 
funds. CND. 


London, S.E.3: 10 am. to 5 p.m. Leafleting and 
canvassing in Eltham, from 141 Woolacombe Rd. 
(Kidbrooke SR Stn. Buses 70, 108a). Fellowship 
Party. 


Stanmore, Mdx.: Assemble 3 p.m. outside Alpine. 
(719 Green Line Route.) Open-air Mtg. Richard 
Headicar. March to Watford. Mtg. in Town 
Centre. Black Paper selling. YCND. 


16 December, Sunday 


London, N.W.1: 11 a.m.-7 p.m. St. Pancras Town 
Hall, Euston Road. Day-school for speakers on 
*“*3 Steps towards Peace.*’ Stuart Hall, Dr. Felix 
Pirani and others. Enquiries to 2 Carthusian St., 
E.C.1.. CND. 


London, W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Air St. (behind 
Swan and Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus) West End 
Poster Parade Group. 


Tonbridge: 6.30 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall, Danvers Rd. 
Jose Gray: *‘ The Work of the Friends’ Service 
Council.’" Collection for FSC. SoF. 


17 December, Monday 


London, N.9: 7.30 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr Fore 
St., Edmonton Dr. Ralph Watson: ‘‘ Violence - 
is it Human Nature?" PPU and FoR. 


London, §.W.1: 7.30 p.m. The Hoare Memorial 
Hall, Church House, Gt. Smith S' Forum oan 
“* Nuclear Energy, its Uses and Dangers."* Panel: 
Miss T. Alper, Dr. R. Doll, Dr. J. Fowler, Mr. J 
Maynard Smith, Dr. O. Scott. Chair: Prof. J. 
Rotblat Written questions please to: Dr. Patricia 
Lindop, Radiobiology Unit, St. Bartholomew's 
Medical School, Charterhouse Sq., E.C.1. WARIT. 


London, W.C.1:1 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Central 
London Group business meeting in preparation for 
AGM, Discussion: ‘* Diversity with Unity within 
the Peace Movement." Refreshments 6 p.m. PPU. 


19 December, Wed 


London, N.9: 8 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr. Fore St. 
Phil Moore: ‘‘ Experiences in the Peace Move- 
ment.’ PPU. 


20 December, Thursday 


London, E.C.4: 5.30 p.m. Caro! Service on the 
aed of St. Paul's Cathedral. Christian Action and 


London, W.1: Assemble 7 p.m. Air St. (behind 
Swan and Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus). West End 
Poster Parade Group. 


We’ve done it! We’ve survived 
to see another Christmas season! 
Once again the whole wide 
worid, from Novaya Zemlya 
to Nevada, is on about peace 
on earth and mercy mild 
and good will and reconcilia- 
tion and being brothers and 
harking to the angels singing. 


To tell the truth, we have not 
only survived the past year, we 
have positively thrived on it. 
Sanity is now the second largest 
“ political ” newspaper in Britain, with 


only the N.w St.t.sm.n to overhaul. We've 


almost doubled our circulation and 


trebled our size since this time last year. 


21 December, Friday 


Ceventry: 7.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Hill St. 
“Peace on Earth, Goodwili toward Men.” A 
Christmas message with music and festivity. All 
welcome. 3 


Kingston, Surrey: 8-11 p.m. Eel Pie Island, Twick- 
enham. Christmas Rave. New Sedalia Jazz Band. 
Admission 4s. YCND. 


Lendon, E.C.3: 12.45 p.m. Tower Hill. Lunch-hour 
Mig. Speaker: Kev. Francis Noble. APF 


Lendon, E.C.4: S p.m. Carol singing on the steps 
of St. Paui’s in aid of Algerian Refugees. Volus- 
tary and Christian Services. 


22 December, Saturday 


Lendon, S.E.3; 10 am. to 8 p.m. Leafleting and 
canvassing in Kidbrooke and Eltham, from 14! 
Woolacombe Rd. (Kidbrooke SR Stn. Buses 70, 
108a.) Fellowship Party. 


London, W.6: 3 p.m. Lyric, Hammersmith. ‘* The 
Blue Bird,"* by Maeterlinck, in aid of War on Want. 
Tickets, prices up to £1, from Lyric. RIV 4432 
and 


London, W.C.2:1 Assemble 10.45 a.m. for 11 a.m. 
start, from Manette St. (by Foyle's, Charing Cross 
Rd.). Long-term prisoners support march. Oxford 
St., Park Lane, Piccadilly, Regent St. Disperse 
Portland Place. Leafleters wanted. Do not bring 
posters. Next March: 26 January. 


23 December, Sunday 


Grange-over-Sands: 3 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hee., 
Cartmel. ‘' Peace Sunday.'’ Grange Peace Group. 


Tondon, §.E.24: 3.30 p.m. Mrs. Hunter's, 210 
Herne Hill Rd. Christmas Service. Speaker : 
Anthony Bates. The Great Companions, 

London, §.W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Waterloo Place 
(foot of Lr. Regent St.) West End Poster Parade 
Group. 


24 December, Monday 


London: 6-10.30 p.m. Collections for Oxfam in 
London pubs. Voltnteers contact Rita Craft. 57a 
Rurnt Ash Rd., S.E.12, LEE 0379, or David 
Deyong, 30 St. Mary Abbott's Court, Warwick 
Gdns., W.14. WES 807. 


24-25 Dec, Mon-Tues 


London, W.C.2: 5 p.m. Mon. to ! am. Tues. 
Vigil at Fdith Cavell Statue, St. Martin's Lane (E. 
side of National Gallery). Volunteers needed for 
half-hour shifts, leafleting, and collecting for Free- 
dom from Hunger. Women Against the Nomh. 
Sheila Deutsch, 1 Wessex Court, Wessex Way, 
N.W.11. 


London, W.12: 1! p.m.-8 a.m. Outside Wormwood 
Scrubs Prison. Du Cane Rd. Silent vigil of prayer 
and fasting for all in prison for conscience sake 
Leafleting and West End march earlier in evening 
(Assemhle 9 n.m. Waterlon Place (foot of Lr. Reeent 
St.). Details: London Region Christian CND, 5 
Caledonian Rd., N.1. 
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Christmas holiday 


Advertisement copy and details for Diary, 
intended for publication in Peace News 
dated December 28, must be received by 
Thursday, December 20, at the latest. 


we've 


Greetings to all our subscribers. And a special generous gift-offer of DOUBLE 
greetings to all new readers who make use of the coupon below. 


Please send me Sanity for one year, starting with the ..................e.00e. issue. 
| enclose subscription, including postage, of 8s. 6d. 


Name 


Address.............. ARR GRAIN GAS RE, 
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Campaign literature, books for everyone, personal, commercial and group stationery, posters, greetings cards, book 


tokens, gifts, etc., etc. Mail order service to all parts of the world. 
5 Caledonian Rd., Kings Cross, LONDON, N.1. 


WOMEN AGAINST THE BOMB 


send Christmas greetings to all those 
working to create a peaceful future. 
85 Swains Lane, London, N.6. 


THE PEACE PLEDGE UNION 
LONDON AREA 


would prefer to greet you in person at 


WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE | TWO special Meetings in JANUARY 
FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 

British Section | Jan. 1 Social and discussion on 
sends Christmas grectings to all 
friends at home and overseas 
29 Great James Street, London, W.C.1. 


LIBERATION 

greets prisoners everywhere— partic- 
ularly prisoners of conscience. Ameri- 
can pacifist-anarchist monthly. 

5 Beekman Street, New York 38, NY, 
ee or 5 Caledonian Road, London, 


FUNCTION OF THE PPU 
Jan. 29 Devi Prasad on the same 


subject. 


The first and last Tuesday in January 
at 7.15 at 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


PRACTICAL PEACE ON EARTH 


“Tt is a far cry from Vegetarianism to the atomic or hydrogen bomb, but if you look at 
it there is no escape from Vegetarianism ultimately if we want to escape from the 
hydrogen bomb. Any integrated view of life as a whole will reveal to us the connection 
between the individual's food and his behaviour towards others, and through a process 
of ratiocination which is not fantastic, we cannot but arrive at the conclusion that the 
only means of escaping the hydrogen bomb is to escape the mentality which has 
produced it, and the only way to escape that mentality is to cultivate respect for all life, 
life in all its forms, under all conditions. It is only another name for Vegetarianism.” 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of India, International Vegetarian Congress in India, 1957. 


GREETINGS FROM LONDON VEGETARIAN SOCIETY 
53 Marloes Road, Kensington, London, W.8. 


The Vedanta Movement 


conveys its good wishes and greetings to all peace organisations and all lovers of peace. 
“Blessed are the peacemakers.” We must not only feel peace and unity within us but 
also work strenuously for peace and freedom in all parts of the world. In this 
nuclear age, non-violence must be accepted by all of us as a policy, if not as a 
principle, and all complicated problems must be solved through negotiation, arbitration, 
moral struggle and spiritual persuasion. The thinkers and statesmen should lay the 
foundation for total disarmament by (1) showing the need and possibility of the peaceful 
co-existence of the two blocs, (2) elaborating the the principles of a peaceful inter- 
national life, and (3) setting forth the conditions which the nations should fulfil to make 
peaceful living possible. An international commission on peaceful co-existence under 
the auspices of the United Nations is overdue. We want 2 world community in which 
all nations are free, in which a fully representative international organisation secures 
peace and freedom, and in which individual freedom, treedom of assembly, democratic 
ways, and economic communism are happily blended. May all our efforts be directed 
to achieve such a world community in the coming year. 


Swami Avyaktananda, Chairman, 
Batheaston Villa, Batheaston, Bath, England. 
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GREETINGS 
to our friends all over the world 
(especially those in prison) from the 
IRISH PACIFIST MOVEMENT 


(Irish Section War Resisters’ International) 


The Methodist 
Peace Fellowship 


sends Christmas greetings to all 
Peacemakers 
29 Gt. James St., London, W.C.1 


WEST END POSTER PARADE GROUP 
Christmas greetings 


to all supporters 


Please remember to look in the Diary 


THE ANGLICAN PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 


29 Great James Street, W.C.1 


Sends greetings in the name of Christ to all peacemakers 


Read THE ANGLICAN PACIFIST 


NEW YEAR RESOLUTION 
—PPU BOOKSTALL 


Greetings from Portobello Market 


“T renounce War, so I will never sup- 
port or sanction another free Saturday 
until I have helped man the Bookstall.” 


Phone BAY 2086 or FLA 7906 or 
apply L.A.O., 6 Apollo Place, S.W.10 
for absolution. 


Price 4d. monthly, Ss. a year 


ANARCHY 
greets libertarians everywhere— 
monthly. No 22 presents a conversa- 
tion between Marx and Bakunin, and 
other articles. 4th Saturday in the 
month, £1 per year, Is 6d a copy. 
Freedom Press, 17a Maxwell Road, 
S.W.6. 


Wishes its readers the compliments of 
the season-——especially those who have 
already subscribed for 1963 at 8s. for 
12 issues. 


YCND, 2 Carthusian St., London, E.C.1. 


Christmas greetings to ““ Peace News ”’ readers and peacemakers 


throughout the world 


War Resisters’ International 


Links 35 pacifist organisations and publications in 23 countries. 


News Service; Aid to Conscientious Objectors; International con- 


ferences; publications in 4 languages. War Resistance, quarterly, 


annual sub. Ss. 


Lansbury House, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx., ENGLAND, 


our generation against nuclear war 


wishes you a restful, reading Christmas - and hopes you will become its readers: as a necessary complement to Peace News. We seek new 
solutions to the political problems which, if left unsolved, can in this decade mean the destruction of all life. We are beginning to formulate our thinking. One attempt in dealing 
directly with the total nuclear situation is this new quarterly journal OUR GENERATION AGAINST NUCLEAR WAR. 


Annual subcription 21s from 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Wherever you are, Our Generation... 
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Malcolm Caldwell 
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Progress towards the Federation of Malay- 
sia, which was to have been inaugurated in 
August next year, has been jolted by the 
current, and depressingly familiar occur- 
ences in the tiny oil state of Brunei in the 
north of Borneo. The Federation as 
planned would have consisted of the pre- 
sent Federation of Malaya, Singapore, and 
the three British-protected territories in 
Borneo - Sarawak, Brunei and North 
Borneo; the new unit would have had a 
population cf some 10,000,000. 

Since the present nationalist revolt in 
Brunei is in violent protest against incor- 
poration in Malaysia, it is necessary to look 
at the advantages and disadvantages of the 
proposed Federation as cbjectively as pos- 
sible. It is extremely unfortunate that this 
trouble should co-incide with the other 
federation conflicts in Rhodesia and Aden, 
where the parallels, however apt, are not 
of course complete. 


Brunei has objectively, on the face of it, 
much to gain from association with a bigger 
grouping. A population of 85,000 is rather 
Meagre in a world where even major 
powers in Europe find themselves driven to 
discuss in all seriousness the advantages of 
coming together. It is truce that since the 
discovery of oil, and especially since the 
uncovering of the huge field at Scria in 
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1952, the population has been rising rapidly 
(it has more than doubled in the past 
twenty years) as a result of one of the 
highest birth rates in the Asian world, and 
of immigration attracted by the prospect of 
employment in the oil fields. But there is 
not much room for expansion in a country 
smaller than all but three of America’s 
states. 


Already Brunei shares a common currency 
with the other four intending participants 
of Malaysia. They have a common pattern 
of administration. The Malay language is a 
lingua franca throughout the region. Imple- 
mentation of the federation will speed 
up the final dissclution of British colo- 
nialism in South-East Asia, because it is 
possible to argue that the peoples of British 
Borneo by themselves are not yet “ripe” 
for independence by Colonial Office stan- 
dards, and would have to wait longer if 
they decided to go it alone. In offering 
Malaysia we offer enhanced possibilities of 
eventually producing a viable economic and 
strategic unit, at least better able to Jook 
neighbours like the Philippines (who have 
already made territorial claims on parts of 
North Borneo) and Indonesia, with their 
considerably greater populations, in the 
face. 


The Malays of Brunci, largely Muslim, 
might be expected to ponder the resistance 
to Federation being put up quite independ- 
ently by the Chinese of British Borneo. 
Outnumbered as they are, they have at pre- 
sent the advantage in economic and educa- 
tional respects, and tend to see the addition 
of the three Borneo territories to a Federa- 
tion, which initially was designed simply for 
Malaya and Singapore, as a make-weight to 
counter-balance the Chinese of Singapore. 
They fear its long-run effect would be to 
raise Malay influence. 


The Sultan of Brunei himself has indicated 
in the past that he favours the idea of 
Federation. He is known to be on good 
personal terms with Tunku Abdul Rahman, 
Prime Minister of Malaya, and one of the 
architects of the scheme. He has the power 


to make the decision to join, since supreme 
authority in Brunei is vested in the Sultan- 
in-Council, and a majority of the members 
of the council are his nominees. 


However, there is another side to it. In a 
way Brunei is a kind of Katanga. The rich- 
ness of its oilfields have made it conspicu- 
ously richer than other parts of the pro- 
posed Federation. It has consistently had 
export and budget surpluses, in contrast to 
the deficits normally experienced by the 
other four partners. Expenditure per head 
on the social services is greater in Brunei 
than in Singapore, and incomparably greater 
than in Malaya. Far from receiving aid 
from Britain, Brunei has been able in the 
past to assist her neighbours. Per capita, 
there are more private cars in Brunei than 
in Japan, Asia’s richest country. Naturally, 
it is feared that her wealth will spread 
pretty thinly once her identity is lost in a 
much bigger unit. 


Nor is it surprising that the Malays of 
Brunci and her neighbours are prepared to 
listen sympathetically to Indonesian argu- 
ments abcut Malaysia. Indonesia opposes 
it on the grounds that it is anti-communist 
in intention, fathered by suspect pro- 
westerners like the Prime Minister of 
Malaya (whose bchaviour at the time of 
Indonesia’s struggle for West Irian was 
somewhat ambivalent), and a threat to the 
distinctively South-East Asian brand of non- 
alignment. Singapore’s bases are to remain 
available, for example, to the ‘ colonialists.’ 
Indonesia for many reasons has tremendous 
prestige among Malays in the countries 
round about. She is the world’s fifth rank- 
ing power in terms of numbers, and has the 
economic, political and geographical poten- 
tial to make a great world power, speaking 
with a recognisably Malay Muslim voice. 
Her cultural heritage is incomparably richer 
than Malaya’s, and her literature attracts 
the attention of Malay speakers throughout 
the region. She has recently completed a 
successful anti-colonialist guerilla war 
against the Dutch. 


However, there is no evidence that the 


runei-a kind of Katanga 


rebels in Brunei have been receiving assist- 
ance directly from Indonesia (or indeed 
from the Philippines, from whence Sheikh 
Azahari, leader of the Party Ra’ayat. is 
directing operations). There is still a per- 
fectly good commercial arms traffic in this 
imperfect world. In any case long stretches 
of the 900-mile boundary between Indo- 
nesian and British Borneo would be impos- 
sible to guard or check. Indonesia has 
never made any claim on the three tern- 
tories perched rather anomalously to her 
north, 


Mr. Azahari has clearly calculated that the 
peonle of Brunei were going to be given no 
chance to pass judament on a Federation 
which, from his point of view, renlaces one 
dependence for another. Even the Cobbold 
Commission heard only the Sultan’s point 
of view. Now we know that at least a sig- 
nificant portion of the maioritv racial croup 
in Rrunei are opposed. They seck a 
smaller Federation, consisting of the three 
Rorneo territories, under the Sultan of 
Brireit as Paramount Ruler. He has re- 
jected this restoration cf distant historical 
powers, strenethened in his resolve, if in- 
deed it ever faltered. bv the ravid annear- 
ance of British troops and ships and planes. 
Rut perhans there are merits to be con- 
sidered in the smaller Federation, at Icast 
as a first step. Many administrative arms 
already co-onerate so closely thronehout 
British Berneo that in practice they annear 
as co-ordinate parts of a single system. 
Time would be won for the emergence of 
indigenous ¢lites better able to meet their 
counterparts in Malaya and Singapore on 
equal terms. 


In the longer run, however, the arguments 
for some larger grouping seem overwhelm- 
ing. How the objections of the nationalists 
are best to be met will tax the brains and 
the energy of the people concerned both in 
London and in the would-be Malaysia. It 
is depressing that before this so little 
thought had been given to the timing of 
Federation, and none at all to consulting 
some of those affected. 


JOnN BALL'S COLUMN 


Mr. Macmillan has always pooh-poohed the 
danger of nuclear accidents, and I am not 
surprised that he has now denied the story 
about the berserk airman at Sculthorne, 
Norfolk, who threatened to pump bullets 
into a nuclear bomb, In the House of 
commons on December 6 he said that there 
was no atomic bomb in the shed at Scul- 
thorpe where the berserk airman was 
threatening to commit suicide, and that 
“his threat was to kill himself, not to 
shoot the explosive. There was no 
fissionable material in the building and 
no possibility of a nuclear explosion of 
any kind.” 
This answer of Mr. Macmillan’s seems to 
be unusually thin. The New York Times 
on November 29 carried a front page article 
which said that “although it was not an- 
nounced at the time, officials confirmed to- 
day that in 1958 a sergeant went berserk 
and threatened to fire a pistol at a bomb in 
a suicide attempt... . A Pentagon official 
said . . . that the man’s supervisors had 
talked him out of the threat.” The Daily 
Telegraph on November 30 carried a de- 
tailed report of the incident at Sculthorpe, 
attributing its account quite specifically to 
“the Defence Department” and a “ De- 
fence Department spokesman.” 
I hope some MP will ask the Prime Min- 
ister why, if the story is untrue, it is being 
admitted by the Pentagon and has not been 
denied by either Kennedy or McNamara. 
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The first thing to be seen as one enters the 
Mahatma Gandhi Hall, the centre for 
Indian students, in Fitzroy Square, London, 


is a large notice appealing for money for 
India’s national emergency fund. Curious 
to know how this apparent contradiction is 
explained, I went along last Friday and 
was received by Mr. E. J. Herbert, a 
dapper, pleasant Indian who is Assistant 
Warden of the hall. I asked him whether 
he, or any of the Indian students, saw any 
discrepancy between the name of the hall 
and the notice inside the door. He replied 
that they saw none, and that even Gandhi 
realised that one had to resist aggression 
with force. Mr, Herbert did not think the 
students had discussed the rights and 
wrongs of the border dispute or non-violent 
methods of dealing with it. 


1 suggested that Gandhi's ideas were not 
simply a cosy doctrine good only for the 
days of the British raj, but had a relevance 
to present-day problems which was all the 
more urgent because of the nature of 
modern war. Mr. Herbert replied with dis- 
arming frankness: “I am a violent man, 
and I believe there are times when one has 
to use violence.” 

It is very depressing how completely dead 
Gandhian ideas about meeting force with 
non-violence seem to be among modern 
Indians. I think Gandhi's ideas have been 
killed by kindnesss in the same way that 
Thoreau’s have been in the United States. 
A dangerous subversive has been turned 
into a great national hero - and quietly 
killed in the process, 
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The case of Barbara Fell is quite different 
from other recent trials under the Official 
Secrets Act. She did not present a direct 


challenge to the authority of the state as 
the six members of the Committee of 100 
did, nor was she a spy like Vassall What 
she did was to hand some “ confidential ” 
documents to Smiljan Pecjak, a press coun- 
sellor at the Yugoslav Embassy in London. 
She did this because she thought that Pec- 
jak was pro-Western and might become 
more so if he saw these documents. 


For this she was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment, the most she could have been 
given under the relevant section of the Act. 
Yet the prosecution admitted that she had 
done nothing prejudicial to the interests of 
the state. Her job at the Central Office of 
Information was to hand out information, 
often to foreign diplomats. All she did 
wrong was not to ask permission to show 
these particular documents to this particular 
diplomat. 


Thousands of civil servants handle docu- 
ments marked “confidential” every day, 
and it is well known that most of these are 
not confidential and they are not treated as 
such. Barbara Fell seems to have been 
picked out for punishment as a scapegoat 
by a government still sensitive to criticism 
of its “security” arrangements after the 
Vassall affair. 


Although she was very much a member of 
the Establishment (she had worked at the 
COI for twenty years) Barbara Fell had one 
thing in common with the Committee of 
100 members - she used her own judgment 
about what was in the best interests of her 
country. And that is something the state 
can never tolerate. 
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The Rev. N. Sithole and 
John Papworth (photo courtesy 
Studio Hiros, Dar-es-Salaam) 


John Papworth interviews the exiled 
Southern Rhodesian leader, 
the Rev. N. Sithole, who says: 


‘Federation must go’ 


Elections are to take place in Southern 
Rhodesia today (Friday). The leading Afri- 
can nationalist party, the Zimbabwe African 
People’s Union (ZAPU), will not be taking 
part because it has been banned by the 
S. Rhodesian government on the grounds 
that it has engaged in violence and 
intimidation. Commenting on the banning 
of ZAPU and its predecessors in the House 
of Commons on November 22, Mr. R. A. 
Butler, Minister for Central African Affairs, 
said: “The only observation that I can 
make, without interfering in the affairs of 
Southern Rhodesia, is that all these organ- 
isations were banned because they decided 
to take unlawful means for prosecuting 
their ends. If they had not done so I do 
not believe that they would have been 
banned.” 


When the leader of the Zimbabwe African 
People’s Union, Mr. Joshua Nkomo, was 
subjected to an order restricting his move- 
ments and ZAPU itself was banned, he 


appointed the 42-year-old Rev. N. Sithole. 
a minister of the Congregational Church, as 
leader of the party in exile. I met the Rev. 
Sithole in his hotel in Dar-es-Salaam. Tan- 
ganyika, and, despite the books and papers, 
the bulging files and briefcases which occu- 
pied the bed, the furniture and every avail- 
able space in his room, I found him jovial 
and relaxed and ready to talk freely on any 
subject I raised. 

I began by asking his reaction to the state- 
ment made by Sir Edgar Whitehead when, 
as Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, he 
testified before the UN that Africans in 
Southern Rhodesia would achieve  self- 
government in fifteen years. 

Sithole: Utter nonsense. Whitehead talks 
as if the future of the African people is 
going to be determined by the Europeans. 
This is something Africans will decide for 
themselves. 

Papworth: What caused the outbreak of 
violence which Ied to the banning of 
ZAPU ? 


Warm greetings to ali who try to make a spirit of tolerance and goodwill 
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The Walk. 20 mins. Price not yet fixed. The San Francisco to Moscow march. 


Women Strike for Peace. 20 mins., 10s. Shows the growth of this American 
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Everyman 1. 20 mins.; 16s. An American film of non-violent resistance in 


California. 


The End or the Beginning. 10 mins.; 


10s. A Polish popular science film on 


nuclear energy and its use for good or evil. 
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peace and war. 


Night. 10 mins.; 16s. A moving Polish study without words about the tragedy 
of those who wait in vain for the return of their families from the concentration 


camps. 


Children of the Ashes. 30 mins.; 25s. Robert Jungk’s famous film on Hiroshima, 


shown on BBC TV, 


Sithole : The immediate cause was a delib- 
erate campaign of intimidation on the part 
of the police. 

Papworth: What form did this intimidation 
take ? 

In reply to this question, the Rev. Sithole 
gave me a copy of a letter he had sent to 
Mr. R.A Butler at the Central African 
Office in Whitehall in which he detailed the 
nature of the police provocation. This in- 
dicated the presence of large police contin- 
gents plus security officers and their record- 
ing equipment at ZAPU meetings where the 
police interrupted speakers to “ caution” 
them in a hectoring manner; menacing dis- 
plays of loaded guns by the police who fre- 
quently arrested speakers on the platform 
during his proceedings: repeated arrests of 
ZAPU members who, after spending one or 
more nights in a cell, would be released 
without churge; the use of dogs and tear 
gas to break strikes: police violence at 
peaceful protest marches and demonstra- 
tions; the harrassment of dawn to dusk 
police trailing of all important ZAPU 
leaders: persistent insulting behaviour, ill 
treatment and manhandling by police of 
known ZAPU supporters and the manner 
in which general police behaviour had led 
them to be identified in the minds of the 
ordinary Africans as simply a militant sec- 
tion of Welensky’s United Federal Party, 

I asked if any reply had been received from 
Mr. Butler and he said it had not even been 
acknowledged. 


Papworth: What form did the violence of 
the Africans take ? 

Sithole : Buildings were burnt, police cars 
were stoned, and some police were attacked. 
Papworth: Was this the result of a ZAPU 
policy decision ? 

Sithole; Most certainly not. It was a 
purely spontaneous reaction inspired by a 
long period of police misconduct, and no- 
body other than the police was attacked. 
ZAPU is emphatically ron-violent in its 
policies. 

Papworth: What are your party’s views 
about the position of the Europeans after 
independence ? 

Sithole: ZAPU is completely non-racialist, 
we welcome all colours into our party, and 
we believe that im our country there is 
room for ail to live and work together in 
peace. I want to stress we are not a multi- 
racial party but non-racial. Multi-racial 
Means you join as a member of a race, 
non-racial means you join as a person, and 
anybody can join who lives in S. Rhodesia. 
Papworth : What effect will the banning of 
ZAPU have ? 

Sithole: As far as the party itself is con- 
cerned, our membership has increased enor- 
mously since the banning; we are stronger 
and more active than ever before. If the 
ban continues uncertainty will grow among 
the Europeans until the economy grinds to 
a halt. 

Papworth: The Federation is an object of 
bitter hatred to the people of N. Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Is this feeling shared by 
your people despite some of the benefits S. 
Rhodesia receives from it ? 

Sithole: The Federation must go. The 
main result for the African people is that it 
has created more political oppression. 
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There were scarcely any armed forces be- 
fore; now there is a Federal army of 3,000 
soldiers, and many of these have been 


trained in South Afnca. All able-bodied 
Europeans do military training and keep 
government issue firearms in their homes. 
Only those few Africans who are members 
of Welensky’s UFP and whose “ loyalty” 
is considered proven can share this strange 
privilege. 

Papworth: You referred to the training of 
S. Rhodesian troops in South Africa. Have 
you evidence of any other kind of military 
co-operation between the Federation and 
South Africa ? 

Sithole: Yes indeed. There is no doubt 
that a military link-up exists between the 
Federation, the Portuguese colonies, South 
Africa and Katanga. 


Papworth: Is this link merely a general 
agreement, or is it a definite pact ? 

Sithole : We believe a secret treaty already 
exists. It is not only Federal forces which 
are training in South Africa; we are reliably 
informed the same is true of troops from 
Angola and Mozambique. 

At this point the Rev. Sithole quoted from 
a speech made by Sir Malcolm Barrow, the 
Federal Minister of Defence, on September 
29. “We have to be able,” said the 
Defence Minister, “to meet any threat 
which may eventuate in the African con- 
tinent . . . we have to assist those other 
torces engaged in dealing with attempts at 
insurrection within our midst... we must 
be able to render immediate and effective 
aid to the civil authorities of any territory 
whenever and wherever they may require 
it?” 

Papworth: The two major political issues 
in Britain are the Common Market and 
nuclear weapons. Would you like to com- 
ment on them ? 

Sithole : We are not the least interested in 
the Common Market, although it has some 
serious political implications. Our concern 
is with Pan-Africanism, and in this we want 
to see the whole continent unified, at least 
economically. Nuclear weapons are a 
danger to the entire existence of humanity. 
They have brought us to the edge of extinc- 
tion. If no agreement can be reached to 
disarm owing to the extent of prevailing 
fear, then one nation or another must set 
an example and seek to break through the 
fear barrier by disarming unilaterally. 
Before leaving the Rev. Sithole I asked him 
how the people of Britain could best help 
the people of S. Rhodesia. His reply was 
crisp and emphatic. “ Bring all possible 
pressure to bear on the British Government 
to use its powers of intervention in the pre- 
sent crisis. In Grenada and British Guiana, 
both self-governing, Britain intervened and 
suspended the respective constitutions of 
these countries in the interest of good gov- 
ernment, Similarly, when self-governing 
Ghana insisted on independence in 1954, 
Britain insisted in turn that to ensure the 
establishment of good government accept- 
able to the majority of the people it should 
be preceded by free general elections. In 
addition, we badly need places in univer- 
sities and training colleges to prepare some 
of our many refugees to take over govern- 
ment work after independence.” 
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help for the 
bidonvilles 


One has only to notice the people who 
appear from time to time, filthy, ragged and 
wretched looking, even in the “nicest” 
quarters of Paris, to realise that some 
human beings in France do not fit quite so 
neatly into the framework that politicians 
and social scientists set up to encompass the 
vast majority of the population. In France 
that vast majority is about 974 per cent, for 
some 24 per cent of the population, con- 
sisting of “ disinherited ” or ‘‘ maladjusted ” 
families, does not fit into the general 
scheme of things. 


Criminals, tramps, the mentally ill, gypsies 
and other groups which are not adapted to 
society’s behavioural norms are, neverthe- 
Jess, fairly easily definable, and are, in fact, 
carefully classified by the state. But some- 
how the state has not come to grips with 
that peripheral 2} per cent of the popula- 
tion. 

The maladjusted live in the shanty towns 
on the outskirts of the country’s larger in- 
dustrial cities. Nantes, Rouen, Brest, Mar- 
seilles, Lyon and, above all, Paris, have 
their share of ‘“bidonvilles” (‘ bidon” 
means “ jerrycan,” a highly prized building 
material in the shantytowns). 

At Nanterre, a suburb of Paris, some 20 
minutes by the metro and bus from the Arc 
de Triomphe, lies an open area of several 
acres, part dump, part field, but all mud 
when it rains. Here several hundred 
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families live in huts made from mud bricks, 
a few concrete blocks, sheets of corrugated 
iron, bits of canvas and flattened jerrycans, 
For all these families there are two water 
taps, no system of rubbish disposal, hardly 
any heat, and no toilets. In mid-winter it is 
freezing cold and the wind blows across the 
bidonville, maliciously seeking its way 
through crannies in the makeshift walls. 


Most of the families in the bidonville have 
no hope of improving their situation, and 
can only Jook forward to staying there, 
living ten or more to a “room,” assuming 
one of the children doesn’t die of over- 
exposure during the winter, or malrufriues 
or a combination of these. Often the 
parents are illiterate, sometimes too ignorant 
to collect their unemployment compensa- 
tion if they are eligible, and many of the 
children do not go to school. 


Some of these are people who could never 
re-adapt to normal life after the war. 
Others are refugees and migrants from 
Spain, Germany, Italy and elsewhere who 
lacked the intellectual scope to adjust to 
the language and customs of their present 
homeland. But most are French people 
who simply could not make the grade de- 
manded by modern society, and instead of 
becoming mentally ill or turning to crime, 
have sunk lower and lower until they 
reached the bidonville. 


A typical chain of events leading a family 
to enter a bidonville is as follows: the hus- 
band is earning between £5 and £7 a week 
as a day labourer (an average wage in Paris 
for such work), and the family is just 
making ends meet. Then, either because 
they have fallen behind in the rent (the wife 
is expecting the third child and is tempo- 
rarily unable to work) or because the build- 
ing they live in is to be razed to make way 
for higher priced apartments, they find 
themselves evicted. The people involved 
often have no idea how to use what state 
services exist to help them. Or if, for in- 
stance, they manage to get on the waiting 
list for an HLM (low rent flat) they are 
faced with finding a place to live for the 
year or two it will take for their turn to 
come up. 


In any event, one look is enough to make 
new arrivals in a bidonville say: ‘‘ This is 
only temporary - we'll get out of here as 
soon as we find something better.” But the 
third child arrives, and the fourth, and the 
mother can no longer work at all, and the 
father might find it harder to hold a steady 
job than to drink. Once the habits of the 
bidonville are acquired they are hard to 
break, for the children as well as the 
parents, and the temporary becomes per- 
manent. 

Since the maladjusted usually come to the 
bidonville after a long series of rejections 
by normal society, it would seem natural 
for them to avoid all further social inter- 
course, beyond the absolute minimum 
necessary for existence. It has, however, 
been found that the families are extremely 
gregarious. The anonymity provided by 
living in crowded, noisv condition: > 

a certain amount of relief from the feelings 
of rejection and inferiority that are pre- 
valent among them, Of course, adherence 
to the bidonville community - a kind of 


Above: The new camp at Noisy-le-Grand 
(photo courtesy “ Aide-a-Toute-Détresse.””) 


asocial society - is strictly a one-way affair, 
for while the families derive security from 
“belonging ” they are very rarely ready to 
assume the responsibilities normally implicit 
in community membership. 


Another curious trait shown by those who 
live in the bidonvilles is an almost universal 


guilt complex. When talking to outsiders, 
other inhabitants of the bidonville, and even 
to each other, members of maladjusted 
families tend to explain away their failure 
in society as bad luck or chance. Yet within 
themselves they minimise what may really 
have been an unfortunate series of circum- 
stances beyond their control, and, giving 
special emphasis to the part played by their 
own deficiencies, feel themselves to be un- 
duly responsible and guilty. 


A French priest, le Pére Joseph Wresinski, 
began working with the families at Noisy 
and other bidonvilles about five years ago. 
Last May at a colloquim sponsored by the 
French UNESCO Commission, specialists 
from nine countries in Europe met for the 
first time to compare notes on their work 
with the maladjusted. Strikingly enough, 
they had, with no previous international co- 
ordination, arrived at much the same con- 
clusions as le Pére Joseph’s Aide 4 Toute 
Détresse organisation about the most satis- 
factory general method of rehabilitation. 


This method has three main stages, In the 
first stage an attempt is made to re-accus- 
tom the maladjusted to a decent standard of 
living by setting up cottage communities 
including small bungalows for about twenty 
families, shops and social centres, It is felt 
that by giving them an attractive goal - the 
maintenance of their newly acquired mate- 
rial standard - they will come to feel the 
need to re-learn the social techniques neces- 
sary for its accomplishment. While an 
effort is made to work through social stru- 
tures already existing in the bidonville, the 
greater part of the first stage can only be 
achieved by mobilising resources, public and 
private, financial and technical, outside the 
bidonville. 


The aim of the second stage is to equip the 
families with the social techniques necessary 
for the maintenance of the new standard 
(occupational training and _ orientation, 
homemaking courses, basic hygiene and 
diet, etc.). Ideally, teams of psychiatrists, 
social workers, teachers, sociologists and 
doctors would work within the framework 
of the newly constituted physical commu- 
nity, utilising what positive psychological 
elements existed in the bidonville to creaie 
a new and therapeutic community spirit. 
The third stage, the physical and psycho- 
logical reintegration of the maladjusted into 
society, is the most difficult, for the family 
must break away from the supporting 
milieu and enter society on society’s terms. 
The therapeutic teams continue their work 
on a casework basis, but for the first time 
it is primarily up to the family to make a 
success of rehabilitation. 

To date, the two largest stumbling blocks 
have been lack of co-ordination and lack 
of money, The creation of a Research 
Bureau in Paris should help to fill the need 
for a co-ordinating body, both at the French 
and European levels, but the majority of 
groups (most of which are private, non- 
governmental agencies) working with the 
maladjusted in Holland, Germany, England, 
France and elsewhere has found it impos- 


sible, because of lack of funds, to do much 
more than elementary relief work. Some, 
however, such as le Pére Joseph, at Noisy- 
le-Grand, have been able to go ahead with 
rehabilitation activities even if only on a 
very small scale. 

With the help of the many volunteers (car- 
penters, students, social workers) who have 
come from Europe and America to work 
with him, le Pére Joseph has managed to 
effect dramatic material changes at Noisy. 
Strictly speaking, the bidonville there has 
disappeared; makeshift shanties and tents 
bave been replaced by huts and the little 
community has been rebaptised “ Camp for 
the Homeless.” Physically, the camp is 
still far from an ideal cottage community - 
with its 260 families it is much too big and 
looks depressingly like a concentration 
camp - but it is an improvement over what 
was there before. 

The Government has agreed, in principle, 
to allocate enough funds to replace the huts 
with real houses, but turning the principle 
into reality takes time, and le Pére Joseph 
has gone ahead with as much of the second 
stage of rehabilitation as he can manage 
with his volunteers. 

A handsome Women’s Centre, where classes 
are held in sewing, cooking, budget-keeping 
and even “how to use a washing machine ”. 
was recently built by work campers. In the 
same building is a day nursery with room 
for 40 children (there are some 1,200 in the 
camp). The building was intentionally set 
a few hundred yards away from the main 
part of the camp to give the “ better life” 
a separate and attractive existence to mark 
a clear difference between what is and what 
can be, 

Elsewhere in the camp are a pitifully under- 
staffed and under-equipped workshop for 
the men, rooms for extra-curricular activities 
for the children (most of whom now go to 
school, which was not the case two or three 
years ago), a small library, and a television 
set. 

Perhaps the Achilles’ heel of both the 
theory and the practice of the attempts now 
being made to rehabilitate maladjusted 
families is that they are aimed at re-inte- 
grating them into a society which, if for no 
other reason than it has neglected them, is 
inhuman, Yet what, given the dimension 
of the problem and the lack of resources, 
can be done about this? The best hope 
seems to be in giving a voice to the voice- 
less, and perhaps the very process of re- 
turning from the bidonville will make the 
rehabilitated more whole than the “ normal” 
people who have not experienced the same 
nightmare. 

Readers interested in serving a minimum of 
ane year as a volunteer at the camp, who 
have some social work experience and who 
speak French, Spanish or Arabic, should 
write to: La Direction, Camp des Sang 
Logis, 77 rue Jules Ferry, Noisy-le-Grand, 
S et O, France. Volunteers receive free 
maintenance. 
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working for 
world health 


Yaws is one of the most horrible of 
all diseases to look at. It causes little 
lumps to break out all over the face and 
the rest of the body. About half the people 
in the tropical areas of the world are ex- 
posed to yaws, and it is particularly preva- 
lent among children. In Africa alone 20 


million people are suffering from this 
disease. The normal cure is one dose of 
penicillin. This costs about a shilling. 


Yaws is typical of many of the most serious 
health problems that exist in the world to- 
day. The world is physically very sick in- 
deed. For cxample, one in every six people 
in the world - a total of 500 million - 
is suffering from trachoma, an eye disease 
which can lead to blindness. Ten million 
people, or ene in every three hundred, are 
suffering from leprosy. 


Yet almost all these diseases can be cured 
quite easily and relatively cheaply. Leprosy, 
if caught early enough, can be completely 
cured by sulphone drugs. Over 200 million 


people in the world are suffering from 
goitre. The remedy has been known for 
100 years: you add iodine to kitchen salt. 


The only reason most of these diseases are 
not quickly wiped off the face of the earth 
seems to be that very few people care 
enough. The regular budget of the World 
Health Organisation for 1962 is about 
£9 million (it also make use of certain 
special funds, such as the Malaria Eradica- 
tion Special Account which in 1961 was 
about £1,750,000). The British government's 
contribution to this is just over £600,000. 
You don’t have to make the obvious com- 
parisons with the world armaments budget 
(£43 thousand million a year) or the British 
armaments budget (£1,768 million) to see 
the kind of values that govern the expedi- 
ture of the world’s wealth; you only have 
to look at what is spent on such symbols 
of peaceful progress as the Anglo-French 
supersonic airliner (£170 million for devel- 
opment alone). 


But at least as significant as what is not 
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done for the diseased people of the world 
is the enormous amount that is done for 
them. In 1955, for example, the World 
Health Assembly, the overall governing 
body of the WHO, decided to abolish 
malaria. At that time 250 million people 
had malaria; the figure now is 140 million. 
In the first five years of the campaign 
malaria was banished from countries with 
a total population of 298 million. The 
current programme covers 612 million 
people. 


Yet all this is done not only with very little 
money but also with remarkably few people. 
The total staff of the WHO at the end of 
1961 was 2,244, and this includes not only 
the medical experts but all administrative 
and clerical workers. 


The reason that the organisation has 
achieved so much with such small resources 
is that, partly through necessity and partly 
from principle, it does not see itself as a 
‘“ supra-national ” organisation tackling the 
world’s health problems on its own, but as 
an “international co-operative for health,” 
helping, giving advice to, training and co- 
ordinaling the work of existing (mainly 
governmental) health organisations. 


A typical case history will illustrate the 
way the WHO works. In 1954 a campaign 
was started to wipe out yaws from the 
islands of the South Pacific. WHO pro- 
vided one medical officer, one nurse, and 
one serologist and UNICEF supplied drugs, 
equipment and some of the transport. In 
each territory the WHO team co-operated 
with the government concerned in plan- 
ning the campaign, and helped to set up a 
pilot project in which local nationals were 
trained and themselves began to study the 
disease in their area. A mass initial treat- 
ment survey was then started, and when this 
was satisfactorily under way the national 
workers carried on the project while the 
WHO team went on to the next territory. 
Later they returned to each territory to help 
complete the initial treatment survey, 
organise resurveys and integrate the work 
into existing health services. : 
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In the initial treatment surveys of Fiji, 
Western Samoa, the British Solomon 
Islands, the Gilbert and Ellice Islands and 
the new Hebrides, 443,533 people, or over 
90 per cent of the total population, were 
examined and 18,566 cases of infectious 
yaws (4.1 per cent.) were found. Mass 
penicillin treatment was carried out. Since 
then the local governments have made 
several resurveys. On the last resurvey 66 
cases of infectious yaws were found; in the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands (the most suc- 
cessful area) there were no cases at all; in 
the New Hebrides (the least successful) 0.09 
per cent of the population still had the 
disease. . 


The work of the WHO deserves to be much 
more widely known for at least two impor- 
tant reasons. It shows that in a world in 
which most of our resources are devoted to 
preparing for destruction in the name of 
“defence” and most people are stunned 
into apathy or a feeling of helplessness by 
the power that the world’s “ establishments ” 
command, a few people are already work- 
ing for the saner world almost everyone 
would like to come about. 


It shows too the real meaning of scientific 
progress. In the WHO booklet, Ten Steps 
Forward: World Health 1948-1958, there is 
a picture of a young Burmese girl, Ma 
Boke, terribly disfigured by leprosy. Below 
it is a picture of Ma Boke after treatment 
with sulphone drugs; her face is very pretty 
now and has hardly a mark on it. This 
seems to me a more important achievement 
than flying across the Atlantic in two hours, 


Left : The anti-malaria caimpaign in Liberia 
- a village chief and his family look on 
while a WHIO team spray his house with 


DDT. 


Above: Children in Paraguay are taught 
cooking and hygiene - they pass on to their 
parents elementary rules of heatih and 
nutrition. Here 9-year-old Maria-Luisa 
Cantero is learning how to enrich her 
family’s diet with fruit and vegetables. 
(WHO photos by Paul Almasy.) 
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Clifford Macquire THE DUAL MORALITY 


War and the Gospel, 
(James Clarke, 16s.) 


by Jean Lasserre. 


“Bingo! Bad, very bad, of the very devil 
- especially on a Sunday.” The speaker 
was a minister at a brains’ trust. Later the 
same evening a question was asked about 
hydrogen bombs. The minister was now 
not so sure - “This is a difficult one - I 
Know some people are able to take up a 
definite position, but...” and so on. He 
concluded with reference to St. Paul's in- 
junction about the magistrate in Romans 13 
and insisted that it is not easy to avoid 
one’s obligation to obey the demands of the 
State, since the magistrate, as Paul says, is 
in God’s service whether he knows it or 
not. 


Jean Lasserre - a minister of the French 
Reformed Church and presently Secretary 
for the French-speaking parts of Europe for 
the International Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion - was in France during the war. He 
understood the Resistance and knew some 
of its most active members; he experienced 


the tragic tensions of the Vichy period. 
That brains’ trust minister and all like him 
must read War and the Gospel, because 
Romans 13 in all its complex emphases is 
nevertheless dealt with with scholarly sim- 
plicity and in terms which hit you straight 
between the eyes, 
In dealing with the limits of obedience to 
the State, Lasserre asks: Are there not in- 
stances where the State gives orders so 
monstrous that one must refuse to obey ? 
He quotes from experience: A woman in a 
totalitarian country finds out that her hus- 
band is in a resistance movement and the 
State requires the denunciation of such ., . 
must she obey ? A doctor in a concentra- 
tion camp is ordered to sterilise a thousand 
Polish prisoners by cauterisation, He knows 
most of them will die from the operation 
. Must he obey 2? A German captain in 
occupied France is himselt shot for refusing 
to shoot hostages he knows to be innocent 
. was he wrong? If it be admitted 
that there are demands which the State may 
make but which the Christian must refuse 
to obey, what is to be the criterion of judg- 


George Melly 


FRAYN'S DARK NIGHT 


The Day of the Dog, by Michael Frayn. 
(Collins, 15s.) 


Any day now, and not too soon either, the 
word “‘satirist’’ is due to join “ Angry 
Young Man™ and “ U and Non-U,” not to 
mention “In” and “Out,” in the grave- 
yard of unusable clichés. For the moment. 
however, I suppose it’s necessary to describe 
Michael Frayn as a satirist. It is also 
accurate. 

The difference between a humorist and a 
satirist is that the former feels affection for 
what he uses as his material, whereas the 
latter despises it. Well, Michael Frayn cer- 
tainly hates well, and what he hates is well 
worth hating. Dogs for a start, or at least 
the British attitude towards dogs and indeed 
animals in general. Remember that the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals is Royal, that for the prevention 
of cruelty to children is not. 

I mention dogs first because the book opens 
with a splendid snort of exasperation aimed 


at their worshippers, but they are only one 
of Frayn’s pet hates. The town of Screwe 
in Twicestershire is the landscape which 
stands for everything hellish and horrible in 
this world. Puritanical, ugly, hypocritical, 
anti-life, its motto is “ Plus ga change, plus 
c'est la méme Screwe.” Everything that is 
rotten in English life lies within its city 
boundaries. 

As for the sub-human beings who people 
Frayn’s dark night, I suppose that Mr. 
Rollo Swavely earns pride of place. He is 
“the well-known public relations consul- 
tant,’ smooth and empty, a denizen of the 
plastic jungle where the TV commercials 
shriek from the thickets of detergent 
packets. Screwe is what's wrong. with 
England. Swavely with the English. 

What Frayn is against is sham. He has a 
built-in geiger counter which detects phoney 
activity. He is also very funny indeed. Of 
course this doesn’t solve anything, but it 
makes it all more bearable, 
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ment? Where does the Christian draw the 
line? Lasserre looks squarely at these 
questions. 


Some Christians - like many who make no 
such profession - are content to let the 
State determine where the line shall be 
drawn, on the assumption, presumably, that 
authority is validated by ability to compel, 
that might és right. Most Christians, how- 
ever, profess, or at any rate practise, a dual 
morality. In theory it runs like this: the 
Church is charged to preach the Gospel; 
the State’s duty is to ensure political 
stability; the Christian is both a member of 
the Church and also a citizen of the State; 
as a Christian he must obey God in terms 
of the Gospel; as a citizen he must obey 
God in terms of the State's policy. Since 
these two obligations will appear to conflict 
unless a rigid dichotomy is practised, the 
Christian will relate the Gospel to his 
“private” life, and the rest can be left to 
the State. 


Jean Lasserre examines and challenges this 
dual morality not only in the chapter en- 
titled Political Morality and Gospel 
Morality, but throughout the book. There 
is, indeed, a sense in which each chapter 
underlines with its own particular emphasis 
the fact that although the two mocalities 
- political and Gospel - are not necessarily 
identical “ they are nevertheless concentric.” 
They are certainly never contradictory. 


War and the Gospel makes its appeal 
throughout to the authority of the Bible 
with which its author is acquainted so com- 
prehensively. It is probably a fair claim 
that in no other volume > certainly no other 
post-war volume - has so clear, so detailed, 


Malcolm Caldwell 


and so wide-ranging an analysis been made 
of the inconsistency of the Christian reli- 
gion and violence. More than three hun- 
dred references, six pages of bibliography, 
and an extensive Biblical index, each of 
which is well set out, make this an easy 
book for reference - and this will not be 
its least value. 


The book is divided into four parts. The 
first states the problem in terms of values 
to be protected. The second studies the 
teaching and example of Christ and the 
New Testament with a valuable chapter on 
the testimony of the Old Testament, and 
concludes by examining some of the com- 
mon objections to pacifism, ¢.g., “you 
ignore the concrete reality of the world you 
are living in.” Part three is perhaps the 
most valuable section, and not only for the 
Christian, but for every citizen. It exam- 
ines the New Testament and the State and 
the consequent implications for today. In 
particular, Lasserre asserts his claim that 
the Sixth Commandment - “ Thou shalt not 
kill” - indicts war. How often CO 
tribunals insisted that the reference was to 
murder only ! Lasserre not only makes 
no distinction between the two but demon- 
strates why. The fourth part of the book 
deals specifically with Thou shalt nog kill 
in relation to the death penalty, the police, 
and the army - and in the last section there 
is much new thought, pungently expressed, 
pertinently illustrated, and convincingly 
argued. 


One last comment must be to congratulate 
Oliver Coburn, whose translation of the 
text from the French matches the quality 
of the text itself. 


Indispensable newsletter 


Council for Correspondence Newsletter 
celebrates its second anniversary with the 
current number. It is the organ of a move- 
ment which started out (in the post-Mc- 
Carthy thaw) as Committees of Correspond- 
ence, changing its name when an_ older 
organisation which had appropriated the 
title objected. 

Actively involved in this movement were 
people who challenged accepted American 
thinking on political questions, particularly 
those relating to her foreign policy. In 


books received 
and 


shorter notices 
Popular Art in England, by Geoffrey S. 
Fletcher. (Harrap, 15s.) Illustrations by the 
author of all sorts of popular art from soap 
labels to roundabouts. Comprehensive text. 
My Country is the World, by Garry Davis 
(Macdonald, 25s.). A lively autobiograph- 
ical uccount of the impact of World 
Citizen No. 1 on the establishment in post- 
war Europe. 

In cammino per Ia pace, edited by Aldo 
Capitini, Einaudi, 1,200 lire), Documents 
and reports of the Perugia-Assissi march. 
La nonviolenza, oggi, by Aldo Capitini. 
(Edizioni di Comunita, 800 lire). A com- 
prehensive historical and theoretical intro- 
duction to the subject of non-violence. 
Human rights today, by Maurice Cranston 
(Ampersand, 3s. 6d.) 

Nothing Sacred, by Hugh Burnett. (Merlin 
Press, 6s.). Cartoons about monks, suc- 
cessor to Top Sacred, etc. 

The Philosophy of Compassion, by Esme 
Wynne-Tyson. (Vincent Stuart, 30s). 

Two Ways in the World, by Alaric Jacob. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 21s.) A novel set 
in post-war Russia and England. 

My old man, and other stories, by Max 
Cohen. (Hargreaves, 16s.) Short stories of 
workshop and army life. 

Nuclear Weapons and the Conflict of Con- 
science, edited by John C. Bennett. (Lutter- 
worth Press, 21s.) Seven essays by Erich 
Fromm and others. 

From Yalta to Disarmament, 


Morray. (Merlin Press, 42s.) 


by J. P. 


groups dotted about America, especially in 
the University towns and cities, a debate on 
alternatives was launched. 

The debate was serious and high-powered. 
Engaged in it were academics and _ intel- 
lectuals - David Riesman, Erich Fromm, 
Stuart Hughes (who recently sought election 
to the US Senate in Massachusetts); peace 
movement workers - A. J. Muste, Robert 
Gilmore, Robert Pickus; men active in 
politics and labour unions ~- Stewart 
Meacham, Mark Raskin, Sydney Lens. 
Restless younger intellectuals joined in. 
The Newsletter aims at informality. Half- 
formed ideas can be aired, as if in a private 
letter to a friend, Many contributions do, 
in fact, take the form of letters. If a con- 
tributor has something important to say 
which can only be said at great length, then 
a whole issue can be turned over to him. 
The Newsletter achieved something of a 
scoop with one issue devoted to an analysis 
of Kennedy’s change of nuclear policy 
before McNamara’s speech making the 
switch public: the reward was to be widely 
quoted and cited in bigger circulation 
journals. Increasingly the Newsletter finds 
its way into the hands of “ opinion- 
formers” in the Administration and the 
Army, its merits grudgingly conceded by 
being passed around like contraband litera- 
ture, 

From the beginning subscribers to the 
Newsletter found it indispensable. Crisis 
after crisis - U-2, Berlin, Cuba - its analyses 
were the most searching, original and con- 
structive available. Open freely to all 
shades of progressive opinion, it succeeded 
in. urging the best from each. Periodical 
symposia display the width of talent it calls 
on. 

The editors would like to extend the paper’s 
circulation abroad. There is talk of start- 
ing a British printing. This would be most 
welcome. Among the many peace and 
radical journals I subscribe to the News- 
jetter stands out for intelligence and con- 
sistently high quality. It deserves mass 
circulation. 

For the latest number (containing an excel- 
lent look at Russian society as it really is) 
write to: Council for Correspondence, Box 
536, Cooper Station, New York 3, New 
York. It costs six dollars a year. 
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FASTING AGAINST THE ARMS RACE 


When earller this year an ex-member of the 
Peace News staff suggested that a fast 
against the arms race would be an effective 
form of demonstration he was told that the 
British just don't fast, and that the British 
would not be impressed by a fast. 

Since then there have been many fasts in 
Engiand aimed at demonstrating the immo- 
rality of spending vast sums of money on 
armaments while most of the people in the 
world are underfed. These fasts have 
raised considerable sums of money for 
Oxfam, Freedom From Hunger, and War 
On Want. A full description of one fast 
appeared in Peace News on October 26. 


A large number of Committee of 100, CND 
and YCND groups are organising fasts this 
Christmas. Unfortunately, we can report 
only on a few of them, Many of the fasters 
have suggested in addition that instead of 
sending Christmas presents to one’s friends, 
one should send the moncy to one of the 
organisations which is helping to solve the 
problems of world huneer and disease, In 
this way the commercial aspect can be dealt 
a blow, and at the same time something can 
be done to restore the real meaning of 
Christmas. 


Nottingham 


This week Nottingham University students 
held a three-and-a-half day fast in aid of 
the Freedom From Hunger campaign, Mr. 
A. Plumb, registrar of Nottingham Univer- 
sity. Gescribed the fast as a “ comic stunt.” 
He said last weck: “No one could fail to 
be in sympathy with the Freedom From 
Hunger campaign, but most people are un- 
sympathetic towards CND. While .CND 
might benefit from association with the 
Freedom From Hunger campaign, the Free- 
dom From Hunger campaign can only 
suffer from association with CND.” 


Mr. Plumb said there was confusion be- 
tween fasting and a money collecting show. 
“‘A deliberate fast is a wholly serious ges- 
ture undertaken as a matter of conscience 
through either religious or other intense 
personal conviction. To make a show of it 
and to collect money from the spectators 
would be to degrade a high moral action to 
the level of a hand shaking or pram-push- 
ing marathon.” 

The Nottingham University authorities have 
refused to allow the fasters to make a 
Money collection, so the students hope that 
people will give money direct to the Free- 
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dom From Hunger campaign. Since Mr. 
Plumb announced his attitude many more 
students have volunteered to fast. Peter 
Healey, chairman of Nottingham University 
CND, said that he and his fellow fasters 
objected to the way in which Mr. Plumb 
seemed to be becoming the guardian of 
public morality in the university. During 
their fast the students will try as far as 
possible to keep up their normal routine of 
work, but they will eat nothing and drink 
only water. 


From Barbara Reynolds 


Hiroshima 


A number of Hiroshima residents will 
spend Christmas Day in fasting and medi- 
tation in the Peace Park. It is very heart- 
ening to know that others around the world 
are planning to hold fasts during the Christ- 
mas season. To many cf us it seems far 
more in keeping with the spirit of Christ- 
mas to withdraw from the festivities and 
commercialisation of the modern celebra- 
tion and to do what we can to hasten the 
day when man can realise peace on earth. 
Many of us who will take part in the fast 
have resolved to make our Christmas gifts 
(or their equivalent in cash) to those who 
are in need. In Hiroshima the money we 
would otherwise spend on presents for one 
another and on elaborate Christmas dinners 
will be given to the Peace Pilgrimage Com- 
miltee which is trying to provide care and 
hope to thousands of survivors of nuclear 
war in Hiroshima and Nagasaki who are 
a ane from the “baby” bombs of 
1945, 

We hope that others will wish to help us, 
or to direct their Christmas giving to War 
on Want, FoR’s Shelters for the Shelter- 
less, CARE. UNESCO, or other similar 
funds which are keeping the spirit of 
Christmas alive throughout the year. 


Birmingham 


“Every weapon kills even before it is used. 
We allow our government to spend £1,700 
million each year on armaments, yet nearly 
two-thirds of the population of the world is 
underfed. We are helping to starve them.” 
This is the challenge made by the leaflet 
which will be given out this weekend at the 
Bull Ring, Birmingham, where members of 
the West Midlands Committee of 100 will 
be fasting and collecting for War on Want. 
The 48-hour fast for a sane world is des- 
cribed by the organisers as both a demon- 
stration and an example of practical help. 
It starts at 7 p.m. this Friday, December 14. 


America 


About 30 people fasted in Washington in 
the week starting on October 29 as an ex- 
pression of continuing concern about the 
Cuba crisis and its roots in international 
violence and the threat of war. Many of 
those participating in the fast sent the 
money they saved on food to Cubans who 
are inadequately fed, as a humanitarian 
gesture and practical protest against the US 
government’s economic blockade. 

Since this demonstration two further ideas 
for fasts have been put forward in 
America. A regular one day a week fast 
has been proposed, with Wednesday, wher- 
ever possible, as the day of observance. 
This is being co-ordinated nationally and 
internationally by Fast for Peace, 173] Park 
Road N.W., Washington 10, D.C., U.S.A. 
Another suggestion has come from the 
Committee for Non-Violent Action, This is 
for an International Week of Fasting at a 
time of crisis; fasts could be held all over 
the world at embassies, government build- 
ings, etc., as well as in local communities. 
Further details of this plan may be had 
from the New England CNVA, Box 197B, 
Voluntown, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


Two budgets 


The United States’ military budget for 1962- 
63 is $54,986,630,500. The total budget for 
foreign aid and technical assistance is 
$2,998,793,412. 

The US defence budget of $55 billion does 
not include $5 billion spent on veterans and 
other costs of past wars, on $10 billion 
spent on the administration of the US 
national debt, which is about 80 per cent 
war-created. 

The foreign aid and technical assistance 
budget of $3 billion includes such items as 
investment in the Inter-American develop- 
ment bank and contributions to the NATO 
science programme. 
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Seen halfway throuch a 48-hour fast arc {sohel Lindsay and Grace McMenamin. 
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They 


fasted outside Glasgow Cathedral last October to draw attention to the money wasted 
on armaments while two-thirds of the world’s people are underfed. 


China: Russell speaks 


When the Sino-Indian border conflict began 
I thought that India was in the right and 
that China was the aggressor. I telegraphed 
to both Nehru and Chou En-lai urging a 
cease fire. In consequence the Chinese 
Charg: d’‘Affaires and the Indian High 
Commissioner both came to see me and at 
great lengths set forth their respective points 
of view, which they supported by docu- 
ments. I discovered that the Chinese case 
was very much stronger than I had thought 
and also that it is very doubtful whether the 
Chinese were the first aggressors. I con- 
tinued to urge a cease fire. Nehru refused, 
but Chou En-lai went even further than I 
suggested in the direction that I had advo- 
cated. 

It seems to me now the clear and absolute 
duty of India to agree to negotiations as 
soon as the Chinese have completed their 


More prisoners 
On November 30 Peace News published a 


honour roll of prisoners for peace to 
whom Christmas greetings could be sent. 
Since then we have received the names of 
two further peace prisoners. They are: 
Michael Stéckl, a CO sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment on November 21. 
His address is Landesgericht fiir Straf- 
sachen. Wien, Austria. 

Bob Swann, of the New England Com- 
mittee for Non-Violent Action, was jailed 
for three months a few weeks ago for his 
part in a pacifist demonstration at the 
launching of the Polaris submarine Ethan 
Allen. His address is PMB 17502, Pem- 
broke Station, Danbury, Connecticut, USA. 


~ 


withdrawal, The line to which they are 
withdrawing concedes more even than India 
claims, except in Ladakh, where the Indian 
claim is very shaky, as opposed to the fact 
that the Chinese constructed a great military 
road there without the Indians being aware 
of it, 

If India continues the fighting it will only 
be for reasons of prestige and national 
pride If they continue for such reasons 
they will forfeit the respect of all impartial 
or peace loving persons. 


Hiroshima appeal 


Three pounds per family per month, This 
is the maximum allowance paid where the 
breadwinner of a family was disabled by 
the atom bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 
The misery of the lives of the estimated 
100,000 survivors of the Hiroshima bomb is 
heightened by the knowledge that illness 
may strike at any moment in the form of 
one or other of the manifestations of the 
“atomic disease,” as well as by the fear 
that their descendants may suffer from 
hereditary damage. ; ; 
The plight of the people still suffering in 
Hiroshima can be made better by contri- 
buting to the Hiroshima Families Appeal. 
Contributions made now will arrive in 
time for the Christmas and New Year Sea- 
son, and should be sent to CND, 2 Car- 
thusian Street, London, E.C.1, the letter 
being marked “Hiroshima Families Ap- 
peal.” The money will be forwarded with- 
out deduction. Further information may be 
had from Ira Morris, 20 Chesham Place, 
London, S.W.1. 


Christmas greetings 


from the staff of 


THE GOODWIN PRESS 


135 Fonthill Road, N.4. 
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William L. Neumann comments on fast week’s article 


about Pearl Harbour by Harry Elmer Barnes 


Roosevelt's way into the war 


The Pacific War was fundamentally a clash 
between expansionist states competing for 
the hegemony of Eastern Asia and the 
Western Pacific. It was a clash between the 
older British and American empires trying 
to defend the status quo of privileges, and 
the younger, dynamic Japanese empire. The 
stakes were not only assumed to be the 
trade and resources of China but involved 
also the more complex issues of power and 
prestige for which ruling élites are willing 
to sacrifice the national substance. 

For the United States this generalisation 
needs supplementing to include the role 
played by a President with strong emotional 
ties to China, rooted in his childhood 
family associations. It is also necessary to 
include the effect on Asian affairs of the 
European War in which the United States 
was becoming increasingly involved. 

Dr. Barnes and I seem to share the convic- 
tion that it was not in the national interests 
of the United States nor in the interest of 
humanity to have encountered Japanese ex- 
pansionism with force. To astute American 
and British observers it was clear before 
1941 that China, even without Communism, 
was rapidly reaching a stage of nationalistic 
fervour which would terminate the western 
economic and political privileges associated 
with the Open Door Policy. We also share 
the conviction that President Roosevelt be- 
lieved it essential to take the United States 
into both the European and Asian conflicts 
and that he engaged in a programme of cal- 
culated public deception to overcome the 
apathy and opposition of the majority of 
Americans. We part company, however, on 
the question of why Roosevelt did this and 
how he achieved his ends. 

An individual's motives are sometimes 
obscure even to himself, and since Roosevelt 
feft no memoirs, diaries or records of many 
key conversations his “real” motivations 
will always be a matter of some contro- 
versy. From my reading of both the pub- 
lished records and materials in the archives 
at Roosevelt’s home at Hyde Park, New 
York, Roosevelt’s thinking about foreign 
affairs seems typical of his class and those 
of his generation who were educated in 
eastern private schools and universities and 
who moved in narrow eastern social circles. 
Roosevelt considered himself a Christian 
and a gentleman as well as an ardent 
patriot; these three elements of his faith 
supported that strong sense of national mis- 
sion which still influences American foreign 
policy today. He believed that his country 
had a “responsibility” - God-given, per- 
haps - to lead the world out of the wilder- 
ness of wars and to establish a peaceful 
international society under the paternalistic 
direction of the United States. This meant 
“keeping the peace in Asia,” by war if 
necessary, and the eventual extension to the 
submerged masses of that part of the world 
of the blessings of free enterprise capitalism 
and the two-party political system, This 
faith harmonised completely with national 
economic aspirations for Asian markets and 
with the strategic demands which grew out 
of American possession of Hawaii, Guam 
and the Philippines. 

In regard to Europe, Roosevelt shared with 
Woodrow Wilson a sense of nationalistic 
noblesse oblige which called for American 
intervention in major European quarrels in 
support of a weakening Britain in order to 
maintain a favourable balance of power 
and Anglo-American dominance. While re- 
vulsion for the ideas and actions of the 
Nazis motivated an important segment of 
Americans who wanted to fight to destroy 
Hitlerism, Roosevelt’s position seems to 
have been closer to that of Anthony Eden, 
who said in January, 1942, “The trouble 
with Hitler was not that he was a Nazi at 
home. The trouble with him was that he 
would not stay at home.” 


Roosevelt understod that American entry 
into war in Europe or Asia would probably 
mean war with both Berlin and Tokyo. Dr. 
Barnes points out that military aid to 
Britain in 1940 and 1941 offered Hitler 
ample reason for a declaration of war, a 
step desired in Washington as military plans 
since 1939 had given the defeat of Germany 
first priority. But in addition to Hitler’s 
failure to respond to the challenge, other 
factors made it easier to go to war first with 
Japan Unlike the German-Americans and 
their allies, the Irish-Americans - many of 
whom opposed entry into the European war 
- the Japanese-Americans were not a signi- 
ficant political bloc, American isolationism 
had also been weaker in opposing expan- 
sion westward than in fighting intervention 
in Europe. 

The decision to squeeze Japan was taken in 
Washington in July, 1941, a month after 
Hitler’s invasion of Russia had relieved 
Tokyo of fears in regard to this powerful 
neighbour and made it safe to renew the 
drive for south-east Asia. Britain and the 
Dutch East Indies joined the United States 
in freezing Japan’s assets and in stopping 
all trade even in such essentials as petro- 
leum. This was Japan’s “ Pearl Harbour”; 
in Washington and London it was now a 
matter of waiting and watching. Few men 
in either capital could have believed that a 
proud and nationalistic Japan would re- 
treat rather than strike. Japan made efforts, 
nevertheless, to secure a modification of the 
American embargo. When, with the urging 
of Churchill and Chiang Kai-shek, Roose- 
velt rejected Japan's final proposals on 
November 26, 1941, war in the Pacific was 
as certain as any future international event 
can be . 
Dr. Barnes devotes most of his article to 
Roosevelt’s failure to send adequate warn- 
ings to Pearl Harbour and explains this in 
terms of a “conspiracy” involving the 
President and General Marshall. I must 
dissent both from his selection of facts and 
the conclusions he draws from them. 

At least five messages were intercepted be- 
tween September 24 and December 2 ask- 
ing Japanese agents in Hawaii for informa- 
tion about the location of ships in Pearl 
Harbour. These messages did point to a 
possible attack and should have been treated 
with more concern. But it is much easier 
for the historian to see this later than it was 
for intelligence officers who pored through 
a great volume of intercepted Japanese 
messages, many of which suggested other 
possible Japanese moves. I do not exclude 
the possibility that American intelligence 
might have been fortunate enough to pick 
up even clearer warnings which were des- 
troyed before the post-war Pearl Harbour 
Congressional investigations in order .to 
gave reputations. Twenty-one years later no 
independent scholar has as yet been given 
free access to these intelligence files. 

The assessment of the significance- of in- 
formation and the initiation of proper 
action are processes which intelligence 
agencies seem to bungle frequently without 
any evidence of “conspiracy.” In Decem- 
ber, 1944, Allied military intelligence had 
received numerous clear warnings of the 
German counter-offensive preparations in 
the Ardennes for the Battle of the Bulge 
which was to cost over 70,000 American 
and British casualties - yet the attackers 
achieved complete surprise. Again in the 
Korean War the American CIA failed to 
warn of the massing of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Chinese across the Yalu before 
they almost drove the United Nations forces 
out of Korea under the momentum of their 
attack. More recently the same intelligence 
organisation. bungled the American-spon- 
sored invasion of Cuba. 

Dr. Barnes assumes that Roosevelt not only 
knew of Japan's plans to attack Hawaii, but 


deliberately kept the commanders in the 
dark in order to avoid scaring the Japanese 
off. There is no evidence that Roosevelt 
had any knowledge of Admiral Nagumo’s 
secret orders to turn about if he was sighted 
before the day preceeding the attack. Nor 
is it credible that a navalist like Roosevelt 
would deliberately risk the loss of his battle- 
ship fleet in the opening day of the war. 
The President was capable of finding less 
costly ways of getting the Japanese to fire 
the first shots. 

To reject the conspiracy theory framed by 
Dr. Barnes is not to dispute Roosevelt's 
concern and that of his close associates with 
the development of an incident or attack 
which would draw a declaration of war 
from Congress. The revelations of Rear 
Admiral Kemp Tolley in the September, 
1962, U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings offer 
additional evidence to support this view. 
On orders from Roosevelt on December 2, 
1941, Tolley was sent to sea on a hastily 
commissioned schooner with orders to 
station himself in the path of a Japanese 
naval advance towards Indo-China, Since 
both aerial and submarine reconnaissance 
were already considered adequate by 
Admiral Hart, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Asiatic Fleet, Tolley concludes with some 
supporting data that he was sent out as bait 
to draw Japanese fire. Only delay in com- 
missioning prevented this picket ship from 
sailing from Manila before December 7. 
What then is the “truth ” about the disaster 
at Pearl Harbour if it was not the result of 
a “conspiracy ’ ? Dr. Barnes touches, upon 
the answer in part in his mention of situa- 
tional stereotypes. Human beings, faced by 
some overwhelming threat, are quick to 
assure themselves that it will happen any- 
where but in the place they happen to be. 
During the recent Cuban crisis the inhabi- 
tants of a major American centre for the 
production of atomic warheads assured an 
inquiring newspaperman that the Russians 
would “ never waste a bomb on us.” 

The rest of the answer is found, I believe, 
in the national outlook which contributed 
not only to Pearl Harbour but to the dis- 
aster at Clark Field in the Philippines and 
to the downfall of Singapore. American 
and British leaders from Roosevelt to 
Churchill down the line were confident that 
the “little yellow men of Japan” were not 
as capable of using the machines of war as 
were the western white men who invented 
most of them. The fact that Japan had 
been successful in conquering large parts of 
China was easily dismissed by pointing out 
that they had been faced only by other 
Orientals and not by Christian Caucasians. 
This same ethnocentrism, this cultural arro- 
gance, refused at first to take seriously the 
fighting abilities of the “ gooks” of North 
Korea and later the “Reds” of China. 
And despite all evidence to the contrary, 
many Americans still! refuse to face the 
possibility that Chinese Communist leader- 
ship may create an industrialised power 
from a nation of “ slant-eyed coolies.” 
Nationalism, as Martin Buber once pointed 
out, is a disease of the eyes which blurs the 
vision, It is still endemic in the Western 
world which has failed to discover a cure, 
while the disease spreads rapidly to men of 
yellow and brown skins, 

William Neumann is professor of history at 
Goucher College, Baltimore, and specialises 
in international relations in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. He is the author of 
“Making the Peace, 1941-45,” and of a 
book due out next spring, “ America en- 
counters Japan: From Perry to Mac- 
Arthur,” a study of the evolution of US 
foreign policy in relation to Japan. He is at 
present engaged in a study of the evolution 
of nationalism in aging powers, and has 
studied Sweden, Denmark, Spain, Austria 
and Britain in this contest. 
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Justice and Charity 


Immediately after President Kennedy an- 
nounced the American blockade of Cuba, 
George Meany, President of the AFL-CIO 
(the American equivalent of the TUC), 
issued the following statement: “In this 
hour of peril the President has charted the 
only possible course for free men. What- 
ever it costs, the Soviet Union must be 
stopped, and stopped now in its attempt to 
take over the Western hemisphere. The 
President deserves, and he has the com- 
plete, umstinting support of America’s 
organised workers. The President means 
business and so do we.” 

On October 27, the day that a nuclear war 
over Cuba seemed most likely, Mr. Meany 
was given the 1962 peace award of the 
Catholic Association for International Peace 
at a luncheon in New York. The award is 
made annually “to an American who has 
distinguished himself in the furtherance of 
justice and charity in international life.” 


Who wins an earthquake? 


“Our strategic forces possess the capability 
to achieve a decisive military victory in a 
nuclear war,” says Lt.-Gen. Hunter Harris, 
vice-commander of the US Strategic Air 
Command. This month’s issue of The 
Minority of One quotes a suitable answer 
to such statements. When George Ade was 
asked who would win the next war, he 
replied: “Who won the San Francisco 
earthquake ? * 


Khrushchev a pacifist? 


The Albanian Communist Party newspaper 
Zeri I Popullit said on December 6 that 
“Khrushchev and his group” had com- 
pletely given up denouncing the imperialists 
and were “spreading all kinds of pacifist 
delusions about imperialism and its leaders 
.. . and capitulating in the face of atomic 
blackmail.” 


We're all behind 


The official Russian newspaper Izvestia is 
publishing news items trom the West under 
the heading: ‘“ Behind the Iron Curtain,” 
reported the Daily Mail on October It. 


Blow for blow 


“ Peace-loving peoples who form a great 
united front must reply to aggression blow 
for blow. Only in this way can war be 
avoided.”” Mr, Chao Yi-Ming, Chinese dele- 
gate at the tenth congress of the Italian 
Communist Party, speaking in Rome on 
December 4. 


Buses against the bomb 


“In the event of nuclear war, we have a 
pledge of help from the Eastern National 
Bus Company.” - Civil Defence speaker at 
Ghyllgrove (Essex) tenants’ association. 


Difficult heckler 


Politics often seems a hazardous and un- 
savoury occupation, but there is at least one 
difticulty which we «lon't have to face in 
this country when political meetings are 
held. The New York Times for November 
19 revealed that an elephant nearly broke 
up a political meeting of 8,000 Masai tribes- 
men on the slopes of Mount Kilimanjaro, 
about 140 miles from Nairobi. This diffi- 
cult heckler was finally shot to death. 


Only the best 


: After, two years of frustration,” said a 
report in the Times on December 4, Cardiff 
City Council has agreed to buy a new 
£9,000 Rolls-Royce to be used as the Lord 
Mayor’s car. The Rolls-Royce will succeed 
a six-year-old Daimler ‘‘ which has been a 
cause of discontent to many councillors.” 
Replying to a suggestion that the Council 
should buy an Austin Princess at £3,000 
and thereby save £6,000 which could be 
used to build three old-age pensioners’ flats, 
Councillor Y. Jones said, “ The Rolls-Royce 
is recognised as the best car in the world - 
and I think the best is good enough for the 
capital city of Wales.” 
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China 


A fortnight after the Chinese unilateral 
announcement of a cease fire and with- 
drawal (which has yet to evoke any re- 
sponse from India other than declarations 
of determination to go on fighting and the 
signing of agreements for the supply of 
arms by the US and Britain) the Inter- 
national Subcommittee of the Committee of 
100 finds it appropriate to hold China “ re- 
sponsible for the resort to violence” (how 
much study did they devote to the ques- 
tion ?) and tells the Chinese that “ matters 
of difference . should be settled by 
peaceful negotiations between the two par- 
ties” - something that they have been 
saying themselves for over three years ! 

Bertrand Russell said on November 24 that 
he had written to Mr. Nehru “urging him 
to accept the admirable and generous uni- 
lateral Chinese action as a basis for nego- 
tiations leading to peace” (Observer, 
November 25). For the last three weeks I 
have looked in vain in Peace News for any 
reference to Russell’s statements and his 
considerable correspondence with both Mr. 


Nehru and Mr. Chou En-lai directed to- 
wards a peaceful settlement. Surely his 
efforts for peace on this issue have at least 
as much claim on your space as the judg- 
ments of the International Subcommittee ? 
Derek Bryan, 

85 Holden Road, 

London, N.12. 


We will soon be publishing an article on 
mediation in international conflicts, which 
will include a full coverage of Russell’s 
correspondence with Nehru and Chou En- 
lai. A press statement by Bertrand Russell 
on the Sino-Indian border dispute is printed 
on page 9 of this issue. : 


Incomplete 


Your list of prisoners for peace was in- 
complete. 


There was no list of prisoners for peace in 
the camps of the Soviet Union - and there 
can be no disputing that workers for peace 
are so restrained - the fate of the “ Every- 
man” mission to Russia showed that. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


It is realised that the difliculties in com- 
piling a list of prisoners for peace in the 
Soviet Union is great, but it could have 
been stated that we were unable to obtain 
the names of these men from Russia. To 
publish only the names of Western coun- 
tries when we know full well that the pro- 
blem is the same with the Eastern countries 
only justifies the public’s cry that “CND is 
too one-sided.” 


David Hulme, 
Flat 9, Red Bank Road, 
Bispham, Lancs 


A correction 


For mathematics’ sake, may 1 confirm to 
readers that the wrong diagram was used 
to illustrate my book review The Place of 
Mathematics last week 2? The diagram re- 
presented the ccmputer reading for the 
number 357 and not for 651, as in my 
example. 


For teaching’s sake, may I say that the rele- 


Steps Towards Peace 


Your criticism of the new CND policy 
statement, Steps Towards Peace (Peace 
News, November 30) is extremely useful, 
and { hope that the discussion which 
follows can be as full as possible. May I 
comment on some of your specific poipts of 
criticism ? 

(1) You say that “some of the demands 
are so far-reaching that they virtually 
amount to unilateral disarmament.” That 
is true. Steps Towards Peace is built on 
the concept of unilateral initiatives, as well 
as on international agreement. It seems to 
me that an effective CND programme must 
combine both approaches in a flexible way. 
The measure of unilateral disarmament 
which the document calls for relates almost 
entirely to Britain. This may seem very 
far reaching - to Britain. But the point 
about Steps Towards Peace is that it sets 
the British position in a world context - 
and from that point of view the British 
deterrent is very small beer indeed. 

We believe that if British unilateral renun- 
Ciation of the indepeiident deterrent could 
be seen within the framework of a general 
limitation on the spread of weapons many 
of the objections to it could be overcome. 
The document says that a unilateral renun- 
ciation of nuclear weapons by Britain could 
be a step towards limiting the deterrent. 
That way British unilateralism ceases to be 
an extraordinary demand and becomes part 
of a global strategy for peace. 

(2) You argue that our multilateralism is 
Naive because it shows no awareness of the 
real difficulties of negotiated disarmament. 


This may be truc. However, we are simply 
demanding some movement from the major 
powers on the question of underground 
tests - if necessary taking the risks involved 
in using the ‘ black box” proposal without 
inspection, if Presideni Kennedy could per- 
suade Congress to accept this (for that is 
the rea/l stumbling block). 

Moreover, Steps Towards Peace sees room 
for a specific piece of unilateralism which 
the Campaign has so far ignored: the uni- 
lateral action by Britain in support of her 
own scientists who have developed and 
tested the black box idea, and who have 
been suppressed or cold shouldered by the 
Government because of its solidarity with 
the US stand at Geneva. 

(3) I think a basic disagreement remains. 
First, you argue that a popular movement 
cannot have a detailed programme; 
secondly, you are uneasy about the whole 
idea of multilateral disarmament agreed 
between the powers. 

I think I disagree with you on both 
grounds. I believe that a programme is as 
necessary for a movement as for a Govern- 
ment. I know it is difficult for a move- 
ment so to raise its level of consciousness 
that it is able to argue in a hard, detailed 
way. I accept that there is a danger that 
we shall be sucked in to accepting “ their” 
language. On the other hand, the great 
danger with a movement like CND is that 
it can confuse the idealism of its ends with 
the idealism of means. We have a more 
difficult task to perform: to marry uto- 
pianism and practicality. 


‘Gloom and anger’ 


Steps Towards Peace makes it clear that we 
are prepared to try and achieve short-term 
objectives. By themselves these objectives 
are eminently sensible and reasonable and 
are an absolute minimum if the world is to 
get away from the prospect of nuclear 
catastrophe. However, the overall effect of 
these proposals makes it inevitable that we 
should accept Russian and American pos- 
session of nuclear weapons and that we 
must Jearn to live with this fact. 

This is precisely what opponents of uni- 
lateralism have been saying almost from the 
outset of the Campaign. Our answer was 
to take political action with our feet and 
wherever possible to take direct action. Our 
feelings could no longer be expressed by 
the ballot box because the politicians so 
contemptuously ignored this expression of 
public opinion. Now we seem to be back 
where we started, and it is this aspect of the 
introduction of the new policy which fills 
me with gloom and anger. 

The basic assumptions which underlie Steps 
Towards Peace are those shared by govern- 
ments. Read Walter Lippman in the 
Observer and other newspapers. The con- 
cern about the perilous nature of our exist- 
ence is now a common concern. The 
nature of the weapons and the existence of 
the Campaign has made this possible. What 
we have done over the past five years is to 


bring people to the realisation that if we 
are to change the present nuclear policies 
we shall have to do it for ourselves. 

At Easter, 1963, it mow seems certain that 
we shall march once more from Alder- 
maston to London. Our reaction to the 
Cuban crisis should be to make us deter- 
mined that this march will make all of the 
others look like Sunday afternoon rambles. 
The message from the march should be 
clear and unequivocal. A demand that we 
get rid of our nuclear weapons and bases 
now, Of even greater importance will be to 
relate this with other movements in other 
countries. The march must be a people’s 
march and produce an international demand 
that no country has any right whatsoever to 
debase and imperil humanity with the pur- 
suit of nuclear policies. 

The National Council are wrong to attempt 
a statement which has not been discussed 
by the movement. Our belief in our ability 
to change the present course of events will 
only come about if we have a profound 
conviction in the rightness of our case and 
have determination to do something about 
it. It is this determination which our 
National Council must reflect and not the 
pale imitation of government. 

George Clark, 

197 King’s Cross Road, 

London, W.C.1, 


It is because TI believe in a world which is 
not based on conflict that I want to limit, 
tomorrow if possible, the specific conflict 
which may break out in Europe or in Cuba. 
It is because I believe that the under-deve- 
loped world must be free from the nuclear 
burden in order to create a more human 
order for its peoples that I want to see 
zones of nuclear disengagement covering 
those parts of the world. It is because I 
am opposed to the whole concept of 
“Europe” as defined by De Gaulle, Mac- 
millan and Adenauer, that I want to pre- 
vent a European deterrent coming into 
being. 

I am prepared, if necessary, to back Mr. 
Macnamara as hard as I can on this point 
- if that is what he is really saying, even 
though he may be doing it for the wrong 
reason, and even though I will oppose him 
to the death on his new “ counterforce ” 
policy, That is what I mean by flexibility. 
}, too, am suspicious of anything Kennedy 
and Khrushchev could agree to. I would 
far rather see nuclear weapons abandoned 
by people than by governments. But I also 
believe that until the nuclear shadow begins 
to lift, real politics - involving the people 
and their will to make a certain kind of 
history different from the past - will never 
start. Politics is in a kind of long deep- 
freeze. To get the thaw going I am pre- 
pared to use any methods short of war 
itself provided some success can be gained 
- provided they are steps towards peace. 
The trouble is, how to start. I believe that, 
in this sphere as in all others, Steps 
Towards Peace is itself a start - a move- 
ment away from apathy, a sign that the 
movement is thinking and planning in the 
real world for itself and for its own ends. 
Stuart Hall, 

11 Larkhall Rise, 

London, S.W.4. 
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vant sentence in the final paragraph should 
read, ‘I have used (the new approach) my- 
self in teaching and find it does instead of 
the conventional approach.” Then I shall 
sleep o’ nights again. . 

Peter Caldwell, 

Kent Lodge, 56 Vicars Hill, 

London, S.E.13. 


Fusion ? 


Richard Boston’s review of Private Eye on 
London raises an exciting idea, an English 
version of Le Canard Enchainé, formed 
possibly by the fusion of Peace News with 
Private Eye talents ? 


Each could extend the other’s natural limits 
beautifully; etching ideas is best done with 
both acid and design. The great majority 
of the two readerships would surely follow 
such a development gladly, with meat te 
chew on that the stabbing spearhead would 
provide. 


The satire would probably benefit even 
more than the level comment; sooner or 
later the missiles will need a firm theory for 
their “ take-off.”” Those to feel the biggish 
pinch from such a coming together would 
be ones who most needed to ! 

3, A. Gammon, 

20 Shakespeare Road, 

Harpenden, Herts, 


Gloomy Friday ? 


Friday is becoming the most depressing day 
of the week for me. All the weeklies come 
out, but four accounts of the world’s news 
do not make me more informed, just more 
depressed. 


So it was a great relief to find this week’s 
Peace News so lively. I especially enjoyed 
the book reviews, and feel encouraged to 
learn of new teaching methods in mathe- 
matics, of the exciting selection of children’s 
books, and to be reminded of the bravery 
of the Cato Street conspirators, 


It’s far more encouraging to hear of the 
good things that are going on than the bad. 
Julie Fancy, 

45 Greenvale Road, 

London, S.E.9. 


Anti-Apartheid 


We would like to invite your readers to 
send Christmas cards and messages of sup- 
port to those under “house arrest” and 
other political prisoners in South Africa. A 
list is available from our office. 


We would also like to inform all our sup- 
porters that the Anti-Apartheid Movement 
is now a membership organisation. Annual 
membership fee is 10s. (5s. for full-time 
students). Those who are not merely op- 
posed to apartheid, but wish to help it, 
should join us immediately so that we may 
keep in touch with them regularly. 

S. Abdul, 

Anti-Apartheid, 

15 Endsleigh St., 

London, W.C.1. 


Not in automobiles 


Speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations recently, Mr. 
Roy Thompson said that there were two 
reasons why he was expanding Thomson 
enterprises throughout the world as fast as 
he could. 

“The first is that I am in the communica- 
tions business the way other people are in 
automobiles or railroads or steel, and like 
other people I am concerned to do my job 
in the best possible manner. The most 
satisfactory way I know of measuring suc- 
cess, in this or any other field, is in terms 
of growth and profitability: there is, in 
fact, no other better way of judging the 
value which the community puts on things.” 
Unlike some people, we are not in auto- 
mobiles or railroads or steel. If we were 
we should probably not have te appeal so 
persistently for money. Unlike Mr, Thomp- 
son, we do not measure our success in terms 
of profitability. But we ARE interested in 
growth, not only in the size of our circula- 
tion, but also in the quality of our paper. 
A good paper does need a lot of money; we 
need money to keep up twelve pages, which 
enables us to cover a wide range of activi- 


ties; and we need money to pay contr- 
butors more generously, which will help us 
to increase the scope and quality of the 
paper. 

Unlike Mr. Thompson, we do not own 100 


newspapers. We just have one. That one 
depends on your help. We really do need 
that £5,000, 


MICHAEL FREEMAN 
total since February 1 


Fig25 


Contributions this week £77 10 9 


we need £5000 by February 1963 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London Ni 
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CD handbook-but not for householders 


On December 5 Civil Defence was dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons. The 
adjournment debate, which took place late 
in the evening, was ignored by the press, 
and went completely unmentioned even in 
the Guardian, the Telegraph, and the 
Times, 


Anthony Greenwood spoke of the unpre- 
paredness of Civil Defence during the Cuba 
crisis. He said that no greater emergency, 
short of actual war, could be reasonably 
imagined, and that during the crisis many 
Civil Defence workers were shocked and 
dismayed that they were given no official 
advice at all. Mr. Greenwood paraphrased 
sections of the Black Paper to give some 
idea of the danger which we face, and com- 
mended it as “a most valuable report.” He 
then cited Topic and Sanity for their expo- 
sures of Civil Defence. There was a short 
debate in which a Conservative MP, Mr. 
W. R. van Straubenzee, attacked Anthony 
Greenwood for giving the House “a long 
series of ingenuous extracts from various 
rather dubious sources.” 


Then the Joint Under-Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Mr. C. M. Wood- 
house, replied. He spoke about “ the catas- 
trophe which we are all determined to pre- 
vent,” and said that “it is our primary aim 
to prevent such a disastrous war from ever 
breaking out.” The Government had de- 
cided, he explained, that Civil Defence 
should not be brought to a state of imme- 
plate readiness in the Cuban crisis. He then 
said: 


“T wish to say with all emphasis that the 
Government have never sought to conceal 
that a nuclear war would cause millions 
of casualties and suffering and damage on 
a scale which runs to the extreme limit of 


the human imagination, This cannot be 
denied. There have been many calcula- 
tions of the effects, but all are specula- 
tive, and however scrious the effects were 
it is impossible for any responsible gov- 
ernment to refuse to admit the possibility 
that there would be survivors, perhaps 
millions of survivors.” 


Mr. Woodhouse claimed that the Govern- 
ment had educated the public about H- 
bomb war with its various Civil Defence 
manuals, and implied that the Black Paper 
did not contradict these Government publi- 
cations. 


“The Peace News article... - I have 
studied it carefully - was compiled en- 
tirely from published information, much 
of it information published by the Gov- 
ernment.” he said. 
However, Mr. Woodhouse told the Com- 
mons, the Government had decided to issue 
in the New Year the long-awaited “ House- 
holder's Handbook.” 


It will be issued to all members of the 
police, fire and civil defence services, and 
will also be sold in the normal way. Mr. 
Woodhouse added: 


“The reason we are not circulating it on 
a vast scale free is that we are not asking 
any member of the public to take any 
action on the basis of this handbook.” 


Mr. Woodhouse’s reply will satisfy few 
people, especially as the ‘ Householder’s 
Manual” is not being distributed to house- 
holders. 

Edward Owen of the Black Paper group 
has sent the following letter to Mr. Wood- 
house : 

Dear Sir, 

As one of the group responsible for com- 


- 


piling the Peace News “ Black Paper” on 


H-bomb war, I should like to protest most 
strongly against your assertion in the House 
of Commons on December 5 that this re- 
port “ was compiled entirely from published 
information, much of it information pub- 
lished by the Government.” 


If you have indeed, as you stated, ‘ studied 
it carefully,” I fail to see how you arrive at 
this conclusion. Of the 46 reference notes 
at the end of the report only two are 
British Government sources - one a Minis- 
try of Health circular, the other an extract 


IS PEACE UN-AMERICAN? 


“ft is with reluctance that the Committee 
deems it necessary to call a hearing which 
touches on alleged peace activities in this 
country. Unfortunately Communist con- 
spiracy through treachery and deceit has 
established a long record of converting 
man’s greatest dream into tools for bring- 
ing about man’s most tragic losses of 
dignity and freedom.” - Francis E. Walter, 
Democrat, Chairman of US Congress Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

Fifteen members of Women Strike for 
Peace have been subpoenaed to give evid- 
ence before the US Congress Un-American 
Activities Committee this week They in- 
clude Dagmar Wilson, who founded Women 
Strike for Peace when she read of Bertrand 
Russell being sent to jail in autumn, 1961. 


Although individuals such as Linus Pauling 
have previously been hauled before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
this is the first time that members of a 
peace organisation as such have been sub- 
poenaed. The hearings started in Washing- 
ton last Tuesday and were to last for three 
days. 

The hearings represent a new threat to the 
peace movement, and are clearly part of an 
attempt to attribute to the ‘“ communist con- 
spiracy ” genuine, serious, and honest efforts 
to secure peace, 


Women Strike for Peace has always had a 


Support the London Committee 
the Civil Defence fraud. 


perfectly clear attitude to Communists. It 
has refused to expel them and has insisted 
that it has enough confidence in its own 
ideas to be able to talk to Communists. 
The vast majority of people in Women 
Strike for Peace have never previously had 
any strong political commitment, and WSP 
supporters are united only by the conviction 
that a popular initiative towards peaceful 
policies is urgently needed now. The wsP 
conference at Ann Arbor, Michigan, this 
summer passed unanimously a_ resolution 
saying that 

“We are women of all races, creeds and 
pclitical persuasions who . . . cherish the 
right to accept the responsibility of the in- 
dividual in a democratic society to influence 
the course of government. .. . 

“If fear, distrust and hatred are ever to be 
lessened it will only be by courageous indi- 
viduals who do not hate and fear and can 
get together to work out tolerable com- 
promises, This is the role women should be 
particularly equipped to play. If we have 
not the courage to face hard realities, then, 
in the immortal words of an anonymous 
lady from the mid-West. let us stay home 
and watch television as God intended us to 
do” 

In svite of the clear attitude of WSP, 
HUAC seems determined to discredit the 
organisation. Mrs. Dagmar Wilson said 
before the hearings : 


of 100 in its campaign to expose 


—-a campaign which will culminate in mass civil disobedience 
outside the Home Office on May 12, 1963. 


The Black Paper gives the facts. The 


are taking action. 


London Committee and iis supporters 


£19 million a year is wasted on Civil Defence, yet there are families in London 


who will be without homes this Christmas. 


The London Commitee is £300 in debt, and must have money if it is going to 
conduct this campagn successfully. Can you help? 


Contributions to London Commitee of 100, 


168 New Cavendish St., W.1. 


Langham 5090 


“We recognise this investigation as an 

attempt to divert attention from the most 

important issue women have ever faced - 

the preservation of our families in a 

world armed with nuclear bombs.” 
There have been protests at the HUAC 
subpoenas from a large number of British 
organisations, including the Women’s 
Liaison Committee, CND, and Women 
Against the Bomb. Six women went to the 
US Embassy last Tuesday to deliver a pro- 
test, but were only permitted to see rather 
junior officials. Judith Cook, of Voice of 
Women, sent a telegram to the HUAC 
Chairman and to Kennedy last Monday 
which said : 


“Understood this to be the free world. 
Dagmar Wilson and WSP are good Amer- 
tcans standing only for common sense 
and sanity. We are appalled by your 
Police-state behaviour.” 


From Helen Allegranza 


Wethersfield 


The march and picket at the Wethersfield 
nuclear bomber base last Sunday, Decem- 
ber 9, organised by Alec Smith and Doug 
Waters, of Barking CND, was supported by 
over two hundred people; it showed a deep 
sense of solidarity with those imprisoned 
and serving savage sentences cf eighteen 
months for being among the organisers of 
last year’s demonstrations, and also with 
Des Lock serving nine months for “ mak- 
ing” supporters attend a demonstration 
they had already pledged themselves to. 


The usual reception committce awaited our 
atrival at the base and the usual formalities 
were observed: “Who is in charge?” 
“Why are you here?” ‘“ We cannot allow 
you to proceed any further.” A RAF 
cficer arrived. It was pointed out by 
George Clark that an appointment had been 
made with the American Base Commander. 
The urbane “Public Relations” RAF 
olficer advised us that as the Americans 
were our “ guests” and as Wethersfield was 
a RAF station, he would deal with us. He 
listened patiently to the rcasoned arguments 
against the continued existence of the base, 
which threatened the safety of the British 
people, but retired behind the anonymity of 
being a serving officer of Her Majesty's 
Forces and would make “no comment” on 
any leading question as to how he felt as 
an individual, stating in fact that he could 
not answer as an individual. 


It was decided to have a circular walking 


from The Strategic Air Oflensive Against 
Germany simply quoting the Hamburg 
President of Police. 

It was the purpose of the Black Paper to 
employ reliable scientific sources, and for 
this reason considerable use was made of 
evidence published in the USA (eg., the 
Holifield Report, 1959, and the Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists) and in serious 
journals in the UK. In addition, privately 
circulated material was drawn upon. 
Finally, the compilers consulted about a 
dozen scientists, who advised on the selec- 
tion of material and on the critical assess- 
ment of Civil Defence plans. etc. Indeed, 
the main use of the Civil Defence Manual 
and The Hydrogen Bomb in the Black 
Paper has been to compare their contents 
with scientific evidence from the sources 
cited above. 

Very little of the information in the Black 
Paper is easily accessible to the ordinary 
person in this country, familiar as it may 
be to those who have studied the subject. 
The purpose of the report is to present reli- 
able information in a simple, compact form. 
To claim that much of it has been “ pub- 
lished by the Government” seems to me a 
most misleading assertion - designed per- 
haps to discourage people from reading it. 


Black Paper on TV 


Judith Cook. of Voice of Women, is to 
debate the Black Paper on television with 
one of the country’s top Civil Defence 
chiefs, She and Lt.-Col. Sir Cedric Brown- 
ing will be on Westward TV for about half 
an hour at 10.45 p.m. next Wednesday, 
December 19. 


1962 


picket at the entrance of the base. Unfor- 
tunately at this point a refreshment caravan 
arrived and I felt the sense of the picket 
weakened scmewhat. Tea was drunk, sand- 
wiches were munched, Peace News and 
Tribune sellers stationed themselves at the 
side of the picket, and a general air of 
commercialism pervaded the scene. Admit- 
tedly it was a cold day, and one does not 
wish to be masochistic, but surely an hour 
without refreshments weuld have given the 
picket more point to the onlookers. 


Correction 


In last week's Peace News it was stated, 
erroneously. that Clifford Haigh is Editor 
of The Friend, He is, of course, Assistant 
Editor, and Bernard Canter is Editor. We 
would like to apologise to both of them, 
and to any readers who may have been 
puzzled or misled by our mistake. 


TO ALL PAX CHRISTI LEAGUE 
SIGNATORIES 


Listen in at 6.30 p.m. Thursday, Dec. 20 on 
Network 3, “The Christian Outlook,” for 
talk on The Pax Christi League and World 


Peace. 
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